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Fire Insurance and Credit 
Two Papers, Written in 1898 and in 1923 


The Credit Monthly in its earliest form, 
“Business Topics,’ printed, in November, 
1898, this thoughtful article by Mr. Ford, 
on the relation of fire insurance to credit. 
The publication of the article in 1898 
shows the importance that has always 
been attached to the subject of insurance 
by the National Association of Credit Men 
and a consistent policy on the part of the 
Association’s official organ. 

We are fortunate in being able to offer 
herewith another article from the same 
authoritative source written for this 25th 
Anniversary Number of the magazine — 
The Editor. 


rate per. cent, of profits and the 
marked increase in the cost of do- 
ing business, due largely to sharp 
competition as well as business depres- 
sion, have well-nigh reduced the busi- 
ness of a wholesale merchant or job- 


Ts constant diminution in the 


ber to profitless transactions. Accord- 
ingly, it has become an absolute neces- 
sity that losses from bad debts be re- 
duced to a minimum. The jobber, there- 
fore, is forced to give very careful 
attention to the financial condition of 
those to whom credit is granted. He 
must make careful investigation of mat- 


ters which in the prosperous times ot © 


the past have been lightly considered 
or possibly entirely overlooked. The 
trained judgment of the credit man 
therefore is being constantly exercised 
concerning those things which tend to 
make credit-giving a risk that is not 
warranted by the present conditions. If 
the retail merchant only realized this 
he would cease to take offense when he 
is courteously asked for particulars 
with respect to his affairs. 

Insurance has come to be recognized 
as one of the most important elements 
entering into the question of credit. 
Next to the trusting out of goods, in- 
surance against fire is the most im- 
portant matter, Nevertheless, there 
are many merchants who fail to give in- 
surance that consideration to which it 
is entitled. It is often found in investi- 
gating statements that either no insur- 
ance at_all is carried or else that the 
insurance is very small compared with 
the value of the stock on hand. 

The retail merchant should realize 
that when he buys goods upon credit 
without taking out a proper insurance 
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that he asks the jobber to assume a 
double risk. First there is the ordinary 
credit risk and second there is the risk 
from fire. Almost invariably the goods 
remaining in the warehouses of the 
jobbers are amply insured, When the 
goods are transferred from the jobber’s 
warehouse to the store of the retailer 
they should likewise be insured against 
fire. 


If insurance is being neglected from 
lack of appreciation of its importance 
that fact may indicate to the creditor 
that the business methods in general of 
the merchant are more or less slack. 
If he is heedless of insurance, which 
is so vitally important, very naturally 
he may be suspected of trusting out his 
goods too freely and to be an indiffer- 
ent collector and also a careless buyer. 
Straws show which way the wind blows 
and the manner in which insurance is 
managed is a straw in the wind which 
the jobber is prone to watch very close- 


a. 

The high rates for insurance pre- 
vailing in towns and villages is often 
given as a reason for not carrying in- 


surance or for carrying limited amounts 
only, Does it never occur to the re- 
tail merchant that the only reason for 
high rates is that on the average fires 
in such localities are more frequent and 
more disastrous than in better pro- 
tected places? Insurance premiums 
are based upon the quality of the risk. 
The higher the rate is that the insur- 
ance companies name the greater the 
danger is that they know to exist; 
hence the greater need to the merchant 
of the protection that insurance gives. 

For the country merchant to carry 
any part of the risk himself is to be 
penny wise and pound foolish. Such a 
course is unjust to those who extend 
credit to him. Accordingly he should 
not be surprised when pursuing this 
course, if, in some cases, credit is ab- 
solutely ‘withheld until his stock is suf- 
ficiently insured. 


KEEP WELL INSURED IN GOOD 
COMPANIES! 

The unwisdom of neglecting insur- 
ance on the score of economy becomes 
apparent on some unfortunate day, 
when the merchant’s stock is consumed 
by fire and the earnings and accumula- 
tions of years vanish in an hour, If 
the stock had been properly insured 
there would be enough to meet/ busi- 
ness obligations and start anew. If it 
was not properly insured then all is 
lost and capital and credit are both 
gone. Insurance is a subject worthy of 
most careful thought upon the part of 
every business man, If there has been 
neglect in this regard the remedy 
should be applied at once. It will have 
the effect of renewing confidence and 
strengthening credit, as well as pro- 
tecting the business, the home and the 
family. Every merchant’s rule should 
be to keep well insured in good com- 
panies and never allow policies to 
lapse. 


Insurance for the Benefit 
of the Business 


(Written for the Anniversary Number, 
October 1923.) 

As the years pass the hazards of life 

seem to increase. We live faster 

to-day than we did yesterday and the 
risks are correspondingly greater. 

The business world has experienced 

the same changes. Methods and prac- 
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tices, which were in vogue and consid- 
ered adequate twenty-five years ago 
when the National Association of 
Credit Men was but two years old, 
have undergone many and substantial 
changes as the years have passed and 
as business has become more highly 
organized and more intensive in its op- 
erations, In like manner there have 
developed new phases of risk and in- 
creased hazards in credit giving, which 
have demanded new safeguaras and ad- 
ditional means of protection. 

When credit men in 1896 began to 
co-operate and to share experiences 
there was found an appalling situation 
as to the lack of protection of credit 
through adequate fire insurance. Then 
and there was begun a campaign of 
education along these lines, with the 
result that many a credit risk was safe- 
guarded and many a business enter- 
prise protected through the carrying 
of fire insurance upon stocks of mer- 
chandise and the buildings which 
housed them, The Association has all 
through its existence been constant in 
its advocacy of fire insurance as a re- 
quisite to credit. 

All that has been said on the sub- 
ject in the past may be said to-day and 
with imcreased emphasis. It is no 
longer safe for the insured or for the 
givers of credit to be content with a 
nominal amount of insurance against 
loss by fire. The experience of the 


past four or five years, with the cost 
pendulum swinging from one extreme 
to another, emphasizes the need of 
closer attention to this factor in credit 
risks and to general adoption of the 
policy of the perpetual inventory and 
full coverage as property values rise 


and fall with the market. 


’ The credit departments of banks and 
commercial houses have, however, 
found that there are other and vital 
elements in a credit risk for which pro- 
tection must be found and it has been 
and is being found in other forms of in- 
surance probably to a greater extent 
than is generally known. 


The speeding up of production by 
the use of new and improved machinery 
and accelerated transportation by 
means of motor driven vehicles have 
thrust into the credit problem the ne- 
cessity for insurance protection against 
employers’ and public Liability. A 
successful suit for damages brought by 
an injured person through factory, 
elevator or motor accident may have a 
vital bearing upon the financial posi- 
tion of a debtor who is without the 
easily obtained protection from such 
misfortunes, Hence it sems imperative 
that the credit man satisfy himself that 
these elements in the credit risk are 
adequately covered. 


INSURING THE KEY MAN 


But there is another and in many 
cases a still more vital element in 
eredit risks. and that is the personal 
equation. We recognize three sources 
of strength active in a successful busi- 
ness—Character, Capital and Capacity. 
Two of the Three C’s are intangible. 
Capital alone is a tangible asset. With 
proper management and all the neces- 
sary safeguards, Capital may be kept 
intact and increased. If Character and 
Capacity are wanting there is no sound 
basis for credit and none should be 
given. If they exist they insure the 
successful turnover of canital and at- 
tendant profit. They reside, however, 
in men: and men die unexpectedly and 
in many cases leave the business with- 


Educating the Public 


Fire Prevention Week 
October 7-13 


By H. C. Brearley 
New York, N. Y. 


W HEN, at the annual meeting of the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers last May, President Jonn B, 
Morton stated that American fire waste 
for the preceding year had reached the 
prodigious sum of $521,000,00U. the 
country was startled to realize tnat the 
loss total had risen. beyond even that of 
1906, when $350,000,000, in values were 
destroyed in the single San Francisco 
conflagration. 

The Fire Prevention Week Commit- 
tee of that great tethnical and educa- 
tional body, the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, now took the subject 
up for special consideration and called 
a meeting of representatives of many 
national organizations, including the 
National Association of Credit Men. All 
agreed that efforts should be concen- 
trated upon four main objectives: 


(1) Suitable and adequate building 
codes where there are none; 

(2) The teaching of fire prevention 
in all schools; 

(3) Inspection and protection of 
schools, hospitals, churches and 
state institutions; 

Systematic inspection by a bu- 
reau of fire prevention formed 
in the regular fire department. 


Following this meeting, there was 
worked out a novel means for promot- 
ing these ends and a sub-committee on 
“Exposition Co-operation” was  ap- 
pointed by T. Alfred Fleming, General 
Chairman and placed under the special 
chairmanship of H. L. Miner, manager 
of the Fire Protection Division of the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. The sub- 
committee, as its part of the movement 
for better conditions, undertook an Ex- 
position and a Congress for Fire Pre- 
vention week at the T7ist Regiment 
Armory in New York, October %-17, 

This joint activity is based upon the 
fact that the general public and the 
architects, contractors, manufacturers, 
bankers, credit men, municipal ofticials 
and other groups must be drawn to- 
gether through some means that will 
visualize to them the imminence of fire 
hazard, the terrible price which it ex- 
acts in life and property, and the simple 
means by which it may be obviated. 


A PLACE OF THRILLNG INTEREST 

Through the co-operation of many or- 
ganizations and the employment of 
novel means of presentation, there will 
be impressed upon the exposition visi- 
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out chart or compass or a successor 
competent to take the helm, Protec- 
tion against this ever present danger 
is available in the form of Business 
Insurance. The American Bankers As- 
sociation and the Federal Reserve 
Banks have each stressed the necessity 
of recognizing the importance of this 
form Insurance as an additional safe- 
guard to credit. The National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men at its annual con- 
ventions has spoken with emphasis on 
this subject. The following brief 
quotation from one of these pronounce- 
ments is clear and to the point: 

The advantages of this form of in- 
surance are not alone evident upon the 
death of a partner or the key man of a 
corporation. In the history of business 
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tor a cumulative effect of the minute. 
by-minute recurrence of fire destruction 
and its disastrous results to the Nation 
and the individual. 

Even more important will be the 
clear demonstration that most of this 
destruction is entirely preventable, The 
exposition will not be theoretical, [It 
will present hundreds of devices and 
processes that have been tested, with 
reference to eliminating their natural 
fire hazard, or to demonstrating their 
ability to protect from fire, by the 
searching investigation of that entire 
non-commercial institution, Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. No manufactured 
products will be permitted on exhibj- 
tion that have not successfully with. 
stood such tests. 5 

Because /of the interest in fire pre. 
vention shown by his proclamation as 
governor of Massachusetts, urging 
“that everything possible be done to 
Jessen the fire hazard in this common- 
wealth,” President Coolidge will be 
asked to open the International Fire 
Prevention Congress. 

The Congress will be unique in char. 
acter and importance. There will be an 
assemblage of leading authorities in all 
branches of fire prevention effort, each 
to discuss his own specialty from his 
individual point of view. Unlike the an- 
rual meetings of the National Fire Pro. 
tection Association, the discussions will 
be expressed in popular language, ‘The 
use of technical terms will be discour- 
aged and the many-sided, vital discus- 
sions will be kept within the under- 
standing of the general public whose 
interests are affected. 

This does not mean that the remarks 
will be more popular exhortations as to 
habits of carefulness and the like, They 
will go into such intensely practical 
questions as the means by which archi- 
tects and builders may safeguard con- 
struction, the automatic control of fire, 
the use of “first aid”, extinguishers, the 
utilization of local and central station 
alarms, fire-fighting by professional and 
by volunteer departments, inspections 
by the uniformed force, “self inspec 
tion” in stores and factories, “self in- 
spection” for homes, thé interest of 
labor in fire prevention, protecting life 
in schools, in hospitals and in churches, 
the relations of fire prevention to in- 
surance premiums, and other phases 
phases of this almost jllimitabie sub- 
ject. 


There will be radio broadcasting to 
all who have radio outfits in different 
parts of the country, Through the con- 
currence of severa] organizations, it 
may be possible. in effect, to “corner 
the air’ for at least one hour each 
evening from October 8 to 13 for this 
specific class of discussion, 


there are many cases in which such 
insurance has saved the situation f- 
nancially through the availability of the 
protection as collateral, and through the 
use of which, emergent needs for cash 
have been met. 


The successful credit man will have 
the courage to demand this form of 
protection when the circumstances jus 
tify it and in so doing he will not only 
surround his own risk with more ample 
protection but will commit the debtor 
to a sound business policy, which wil 
bring to him, his family, and his busi 
ness associates a sense of security nd 
otherwise enjoyed. It may be fairly 
said of this form of insurance that “It 
is twice blest—it blesseth him that 
gives and him that takes.” 
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Notes on Insurance 


Fire Losses and Insur- 
ance Costs Are Vast Self- 
Imposed Tax 


week in this month, October 7-13, 
is in a sense dedicated by authori- 
ties in many states to the thought of 
fire prevention. When we are con- 
fronted with the figures of our fire 
loss of 1922, considerably over a half 
billion dollars, with the loss of thous- 
ands of precious lives besides, we ask 
what is the matter with the American 
people that they fail to take to heart 
the faet that they lead the world in 
their per capita fire loss. 


Governor Lowden of Illinois asked a 
similar question when, before the At- 
lanta convention of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, he was point- 
ing out how rapidly our taxes were 
approaching the point of confiscation in 
some jurisdictions, and explained the 
paradox by quoting from James Bryce, 
who, in “Modern Democracies~ said: 
“So far from securing economy, as John 
Bright and English radicals of his time 
fondly expected, democracy has proved 
amore costly though less incompetent 
form of government than was the autoc- 
racy of Louis XV in France or the 
Czars of Russia.” 


Apparently, as a people possessed of 
the right to determine the measure of 
our taxation, we indulge in extrava- 
gances in government beyond those of 
every other nation, even the nations 
whose people are subject to oppression 
by their rulers. 


Do we have here any sort of ex- 
planation for our apparent indifference 
to our gigantic fire losses? These 
losses and the insurance bill intended 
to cover them are equivalent to a vast 
self-imposed tax which mounts year 
after year at a rate exceeding our rate 
of wealth accumulation. 


Senator Lowden says, “One of the 
most prolific sources of extravagances 
in government today is chargeable to 
the fallacy, so commonly heard that 
under our system of taxation, that only 
the rich pay the taxes.” A most fruit- 
ful field for the demagogue has been 
opened up by virtue of such teachings 
but we appear to have its equivalent in 
cur fire loss problem for there is still 
widely held the thought that it is the 
rich insurance companies located in the 
big prosperous centers which must sus- 
tain the losses which befall us through 
fire. Apparently, it is difficult for a 
great many men to comprehend that 
the most brilliant underwriter could not 
devise a plan under which fire losses 
could for long be paid that were in 
excess of the premium receipts minus 
a very large fraction necessary for the 
conduct of the business. 


The feeling so often heard expressed 
that no great harm comes through fire 
if only the property is well insured is 
significant of the popular feeling. It 
is for those who do understand to 
offer battle vigorously against this 
costly fallacy. 


What Part 
Are You 


Taking 


Fire Prevention 


Week? 


October 7—13 


The Tyrants Who Killed 
Last Year 3000 
Americans 


THE world is presumed to have been 

well cleared of tyrants and yet the 
number of those who have other men 
and their property under their malefic 
power is greater than ever it has been. 


The man who stuffed the restaurant 
ventilator with paper and made it a 
lightning carrier of fire from chance 
sparks, had in his power the life and 
happiness of scores of tenement dwell- 
ers and only a few days ago brought 
about the death of four of them. The 
man who tossed his lighted match or 
cigarette into the filmy cotton waste 
accumulated under the cutting table, 
had in his power several hundred young 
women and snuffed out the lives of 
scores of them. - 


Such tyrants wiped out 3,000 lives in 
this supposedly free land of ours last 
year and they have been doing about 
as equally deadly work every year. 

If effectiveness in destructive results 
is any criterion, the new tyrant is the 
peer of the political tyrant of old in his 
power over the destinies of man, his 
life, his property and happiness. 


Why do we permit this master tyrant 
to get a stronger grip upon us year 
after year? How much longer are we 
to permit him to stalk over the land 
destroying our women and children and 
the wealth we have been, by hard labor, 
accumulating? 


From the people as a whole this ty- 
rant has received not even a challenge. 
Like the ancient prophets there have 
been a few who cried out hoping that 
the people might be moved, but occu- 
pied by the daily demands of business 
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and society, the people take little heed 
and the tyrant continues his work un- 
molested. Lacking faith in one another, 
the people content themselves with 
charging that their prophets have self. 
ish interests to serve. 

We are appalled by the drsaster in 
Japan; we are staggered at the es- 
timated loss of a billion dollars; and 
yet at the present rate of fire destruc- 
tion, America in twenty-four months 
will more than equal the losses the 
Japanese people have suffered in one 
of the great disasters of history. And 
still the people turn a deaf ear. 


Credit Seeks Lines Where 
Fire Hazard is Small 


WHEN the history of industry is 
written, one of the most fascinat- 
ing chapters will be devoted to the 
rrocesses by which men have over- 
come the natural hazards of business. 
The process which gives us the flour 
that goes to make the staff of life 
presents a hazard of terrifying possi- 
bilities. Let the dust incident to the 
making of flour get but the slightest 
spark and the speed of the flame is 
like the flash of an explosion. The in- 
dustry, however, has, through deter- 
mined study of its peculiar hazards, 
put the flour milling risk in a highly 
preferred class. 

Farther back in the study of hazards 
is the cotton goods manufacturing in- 
dustry. Cotton mills in their early 
days were the specially ready prey of 
flame. Today as we know, cotton mills 
rarely burn and insurance companies 
seek assiduously for cotton milling busi- 
ness because it is safe. 


We might go on with examples, but 
let us be content with one other, the 
wholesale drug line, a business of great 
natural hazard because the wholesale 
druggist must carry liquids, gases and 
other substances requiring constant 
watchfulness against explosion and 
fire. This industry has so standardized 
its operations that fires have been re- 
duced to a remarkably low point and 
wholesale drug risks are earnestly 
sought by insurance companies because 
their business is safe and profitable. 


Under such improved conditions we 
have not only better risks for fire in- 
surance companies but better risks for 
all credit transactions. Credit seeks 
stability. The flour milling, cotton and 
wholesale drug lines at one time were 
far from stable. Fires again and again 
would bring up the question as to the 
likelihood of prompt settlement of 
credits extended. 


What was done in these lines can be 
done in every line. The men who were 
determined to eliminate or reduce the 
hazards in these lines were confronted 
with problems far more difficult than 
are to be found in most lines of bust- 
ness. If success could be attained bv 
them, success can be attained by all. 
Every line, for both individual reasons 
and broad economic reasons, should 
study for the elimination of its peculiar 
hazard. 





business, thrills and 
tragedies meet. Harris, the manu- 
facturer of 1913, and Tony, the 
office boy, are Tony, the manufacturer, 
and Harris the clerk of today. It is thrill- 
ing for Tony; it is tragic for Harris. The 
life insurance companies of America are 
glad that Tony has arisen and they 
are sorry for Harris; but they feel that 
if Harris had come to them in 1913, 
good fortune might have continued to 
smile at him in 1923, because his 
troubles may not have been of his own 
making and could have been obviated 
had he protected his business and his 
credit with insurance. He may have 
failed for a number of reasons and it 
is not unlikely that one of them was 
the death of a partner or of an en- 
gineer or a salesman or a financier, in 
other words, a key man in his establish- 
ment whose life Harris could have had 
insured, 

Knowledge of such failures as well 
as failures which were averted, un- 
doubtedly was in the mind of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men when, 
at its recent convention, it advised that 
the keyman of the business establish- 
ment should be insured for the benefit 
of the firm. In doing this it promulgated 
a doctrine which has been preached by 
insurance agents fer years. At the 
start of life insurance in this country, 
the policyholder “had to die to win” or, 
to be more accurate, for some one else 
to win. He bought his insurance so 
that his family would have protection 
after his death. But sometimes the in- 
sured was so heavily in debt that there 
was little or no protection left; and 
these debts, more often than not, were 
unknown to his family until the estate 
began to be settled. Thus, the insur- 
ance proceeds frequently went to credi- 
tors instead of to wife and children. 

As insurance policies began to be 
liberalized and insurance agents more 
adequately grasped the ramifications of 
their own business, the questions they 
asked prospects before they insured 
them grew in variety and took a turn 
not only into the earning power of the 
assured and his family expense, but 
into his private financial affairs as well. 
Policies were drawn that gave insur- 
ance protection to many men not only 
for the family’s immediate needs which 
would follow his death, but to cover 
the red ink part of his ledger so that 
his debts would be wiped out and there 
would be sufficient proceeds to permit 
the family to retain its customary liv- 
ing and comfort habits. 

PROTECTING THE BUSINESS 

Having protected the home and the 
pressing financial obligations incurred 
by the insured, the next step of the 
agents was to protect the business it- 
self and thus millions of dollars of in- 
surance came to be written on partners 
or on corporation associates. These 
policies grew in size and in variety as 
agents became specialists on business 
and partnership insurance and this 
specialization continued until one agent, 
most of whose business was in policies 
upon business people, actually paid the 


“The credit man seeks to know 
the key man in the concern to 
which he checks considerable 
credits, bearing in mind that 
more upon the key man than 
perhaps upon the capital of the 
concern itself rests the success 
of the business. The credit 
man, therefore, urges upon im- 
portant customers that they in- 
sure themselves as liberally as 
possible against the loss by 
death of the key man. There 
are examples aplenty to indicate 
the value of such provision.”— 
Report of the Insurance and 
Prevention Committee of the 
National Association of Credit 
Men. 


insurance companies for $30,000,000 of 
insurance in one year. This agent was 
the first to think of many of the most 
important reasons for adequate protec- 
tion of business and credit by insurance 
and, it is said, he knew more about the 
incomes of people in New York City 
than any banker in the town. 

Now, exactly what do credit men’s 
associations mean by referring to the 
keyman whose associates need the pro- 
tection which the insurance on his life 
will afford? He is a person of such im- 
portance that if he died the firm would 
find its affairs unsettled and perhaps 
even ruined. The keyman is not neces- 
sarily the president of the corporation, 
his specialty may be executive talent, 
or good fellowship which wins the asset 
of good-will, or selling, or engineering. 
Gne thing is sure, that his death means 
at least a temporary money set back. 
It may or may not be possible to re- 
place him. However, his death would 
create a situation where an influx of 
money into the coffers of the firm will 
help a great deal, by giving the surviv- 
ing members a chance to turn around 
and to find some one else, and further- 
more would relieve the minds of the 
creditors. 

The keyman sometimes proves to 
have been the person who puts to 
rout the old saying that no man is so 
important that some one else cannot 
be found to take his place. This old 
bit of philosophy was probably coined 
by a tight-fisted merchant or manufac- 
turer to curb the egotism of a brilliant 
employe whose services were growing 
in value, a fact generally recognized out- 
side of his own establishment. Charles 
A. Dana was the keyman of the old 
New York Sun. When he died the 
paper lost prestige and finally the morn- 
ing paper lost its identity, The busi- 
ness world is full of decaying firms 
which lost their keymen. Only a few 
years ago there was a novelty store 
dealing in exquisite things from the 
Orient and located just below Twenty- 
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Insuring the Key Man’s Life 


By Clarence Axman 
Editor of the Eastern Underwriter 


N the romantic topsyturvism of 
I American 


third street, New York, Its name Was 
known to every shopper in the city: 
but how many today could tell what 
that name is? 


Clayton M. Hunsicker, of Philadel. 
phia, who has made a special study of 
business longevity in that city, says 
that there are not eighty business estab. 
lishments in Philadelphia that are one 
hundred years old,—and Philadelphia 
is one of the oldest and most conser. 
vative cities in the country. 


Death is a great unsettler. It comes 
unexpectedly, ruthlessly leaving every. 
thing at sixes and sevens, A business 
builder can dictate the scope of his 
business, but not the spell of his life. 
He can estimate what goods he expects 
to sell and when they will be paid for, 
but no matter how omniscient, he does 
not know whether he will be alive to 
see them sold or to see the bills col- 
lected, A firm plans its campaigns for 
years ahead but the thought that some 
member of the firm, possibly the key- 
man, may die rarely enters its head. 
Along comes death and burdens are 
piled up and obligations appear on 
every hand. It is very disconcerting 
when not prepared against, Here is 
where insurance comes in to lighten the 
burdens and remove the obstacles. 


There have been calls upon insurance 
for protection of dominating figures in 
the largest of corporations, It can be 
accepted that the bigger the corpora- 
tion the more efficient the organization. 
Thus the death of any individual may 
not cripple the organization to any con- 
siderable extent. It may be denied by 
economists that the drop in Hill rail- 
road securities was directly connected 
with the passing of the head of these 
lines. Yet corporations like individuals 
do not stand still: any student of f- 
nance can name offhand some large cor- 
porations which are not so strongly 
intrenched as they were when their 
founders were alive, 


In the West there is a large dry: 
goods store, the president of which was 
an unusually able business man. A few 
years ago when the company was iD 
the very best of condition, it bought 
policies on the life of the president for 
$1,000,000, payable to the corporation. 
Following the war, by reason of re 
adjustments in prices and general con- 
ditions, the company wrote off an inven- 
tory loss of something like $1,000,000. 
Re-organization was effected and new 
capital replaced by one or more of the 
large stockholders. The president died 
and his death might have been a serious 
loss to the stockholders as he was, at 
his death, chairman of the board of 
directors and very active. The insur 
ance money, coming in just at the time 
it did, put the company on Easy Street. 
In the re-organization there was a coD- 
siderable sum of money which had been 
borrowed by the firm; and the policies 
were probably used as collateral. Pay- 
ment of the life insurance relieved the 
company materially and this case is a? 
excellent illustration of the value of 


(Continued on page 24) 
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The Conscience of the Public 


Can It Be Aroused Against Incendiarism? 
By State Fire Marshal L. T. Hussey, Topeka, Kans. 
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N answer to the question that 
I makes up the title of this article, 
I would say most emphatically that 
the public conscience can be 
aroused against the plague of incendiar- 
ism, Any other answer would be in 
part a confession of failure, an admis- 
sion of the weakening of the moral and 
mental fibre of our citizenship which in 
itself is a suggestion of disaster, It 
would be an admission that we have 
reached the top and that there is 
nothing before us to dissect, Such con- 
fessions or admissions are not to be 
tolerated, We know they are not true. 
It should be kept in mind that the 
number of incendiary fires is relatively 
small and that the number of “profes- 
sional” jobs is even smaller, But even 
so, there are too many. Incendiarism is 
a crime, just as are bank robbery and 
burglary, and incendiarism must be in- 
cluded in the same class that are these 
crimes, It is impossible to assume for 
a moment that the great mass of people 
look kindly and lightly upon any sort of 
crime, The extent to which they may 
seem to do so is to be accounted for in 
a lack of understanding of the nature 
of the particular crime. 

It may seem strange that a campaign 
of education should be necessary to 
teach the people the nature of a crime, 
but-in a case of arson it is only too 
true. This is so, as I see it, because 
arson is one of the most subtle of all 
crimes, There is no crime the circum- 
stances surrounding which are so easily 
explained away, and, what is more im- 
portant, is the popular fallacy that 
after all it is only the insurance com- 
pany that is the loser by fire. It is 
this last misconception of who stands 
the loss that I believe is the real basis 
of the carelessness and indifference and 
lack of conscience toward incendiarism 
which underlies the problem. 

The public does not seem to have 
grasped the fact that insurance com- 
panies are not entirely separate and 
apart, that they are not great soulless 
organizations with limitless millions of 
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dollars and are proper prey tor the 
criminally inclined, The public seems 
not to have learned yet that insurance 
companies are merely collectors and 
distributors, that they of themselves 
have no money with which to pay 
losses except as they collect it from the 
public and that a fire loss is not a di- 
rect loss to the company but to the 
people, In other words, the public has 
not yet reached the point where it sees 
that when an individual deliberately de- 
stroys his property by fire and is able 
to collect his insurance, he is robbing 
every individual who has an insurance 
policy in that company. People natur- 
ally do not want to be robbed and when 
this fact has been instilled into their 
minds as it some day will, the crime 
of arson will no longer be condoned nor 
will it be regarded as an achievement 
to beat ‘the insurer, 

The public not only does not under- 
stand the nature of arson and its rela- 
tion to the insurance business, but it 
does not understand the nature of fire 
losses in general, Every man has bcen 
so deeply engrossed in his own affairs 
that he has given small heed to the 
enormous fire loss of the country. 

In this day and age when every 
agency of life is urged to conserve to 
the utmost its energy and resources, 
the public should be fully advised of 
the property that is being destroyed by 
fire and can never be replaced. It is 
a self-evident fact that a piece of prop- 
erty that has gone up in smoke can 
never be rehabilitated with the same 
materials and the same energy that 
went into its original construction. The 
credit men, who are constantly dealing 
with insurance problems, can greatly 
assist in the task of awakening the 
public to the fact which, when grasped 
in its full significance, will arouse the 
public conscience. Then there will fol- 
low a material lessening of fires due to 
carelessness. There will then come in 
even a more marked degree a falling off 
of incendiarism, 

Another significant thing that has, in 
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a measure, dulled the public conscience 
toward the fullest appreciation of the 
crime of arson. It is the difficulty of 
obtaining a conviction in the courts of 
our country in arson cases, This diffi- 
culty has resulted very largely, I be- 
lieve, from the misunderstanding of the 
crime, It has been easy for certain 
types of lawyers to play upon the 
sympathies of the average jury because 
the men comprising the jury had the 
common conception of the relation of 
insurance companies to the public, and 
this fact has in many cases contributed 
materially to acquittals. In some in- 
stances even the agencies tor the sup- 
pression of crime and the enforcement 
of law have been so misrepresented and 
abused before the jury as to appear to 
be a part of a machine for the oppres- 
sion of the poor and unfortunate, ‘This 
is an unhealthy condition that in the 
nature of things will not long endure, 
but will be eradicated by a general 
knowledge and a thorough understand- 
ing of the subject, 

The public does not, I feel certain, 
knowingly look lightly upon any crime. 
When it has been thoroughly intormed 
as to the nature of incendiarism it will 
set about the eradication of this crime 
as vigorously as it has other crimes 
against society. To achieve this end 
there must be no weakening in the 
forces which stand for law and order. 
The time for the greatest effort is at 
hand and the agencies for carrying to 
the public the information which will 
break down indifference and misunder- 
standing are the various avenues which 
may be reached through the press. ‘The 
time for passive resistance to the crime 
of arson has passed. Activity along 
the whole line is necessary. The battle 
cannot be won in a month nor in a year. 
But if all agencies interested,—includ- 
ing the local associations of credit men, 
whose interest is amply established,— 
keep everlastingly at it, the public con- 
science can and will be aroused, When 
that is done the plague of incendiarism 
will have been wiped out. 
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The Rationale of Insurance 


Insurance Should be a Gamble for Neither Insurer Nor Insured 


By Henry Swift Ives 


Secretary, Casualty Information Clearing House, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 


HE first duty of an insurance com. 

pany is to remain solvent. Insur- 

ance is a device to remove the 

economic consequences of uncer- 
tainty, and there can be no real in- 
surance unless the risks of uncertainty 
are negligible. The insurance carrier 
which takes chances it is not prepared 
to meet in the event of disaster is a 
gambling institution, and the insurance 
buyer who patronizes such a carrier 
gets a contract which makes him a par- 
ticipant in the hazards of the enter- 
prise. The uncertainties of business 
cannot be properly diminished by any 
system of insurance which is itself 
risky, or by purchasing insurance from 
an unsound carrier of any class. Sub- 
stituting one risk for another risk does 
not eliminate risk. 

The three chief considerations which 
the purchaser of casualty or fire insur- 
ance should take into account, in the 
order of their importance are: Quality, 
Quantity, Price. 

Quality may be defined as the solvency of the 
underwriter, including its ability and willingness 
to pay just claims, its probable continued ability 
to pay losses the settlement of which may be 
long deferred, and the service it is prepared to 
furnish. 

Quantity includes the terms of the contract of- 
fered, its conditions, the amount of liability as- 
sumed by the insurer and the reciprocal obliga- 
tion of insurer and assured. : 
Price embraces the rate and total policy premium 
paid for the protection offered, 

It unfortunately is true that these 
three factors often are considered by 
the insurance purchaser in the inverse 
order of their importance. Astute busi- 
ness men sometimes look at price first 
end even last, and relegate quality and 
quantity, service and security, solvency 
and sufficiency, to a comparatively min- 
or position. 


CHEAP INSURANCE EXPENSIVE 

Cheap insurance may be obtained 
with the same ease as cheap shoes, but 
it never is better than the price paid 
for it, and it often is expensive at any 
price. It matters not what system of 
insurance is to be patronized or what 
kind of insurance is required, the first 
consideration should be quality and the 
second quantity, and with these two in 
mind it easily may be determined 
whether the price asked is a fair one 
considering the quality and quantity of 
the contract offered. 

And it must be remembered that 
these factors are interdependent. 
Cheap insurance, insurance freely ad- 
vertised “at cost,” and insurance which 
the promotors declare is sold without 
“profit to capital” must of necessity be 
of inferior quality and insufficient quan- 
tity or it could not be sold at a price 
less than that charged for insurance 
which is universally admitted to 
possess the factors of quality and quan- 
tity to a superlative degree. 

It must be remembered that insur- 
ance is not an ordinary commodity. 
With a manufacturer of cloth or hard- 
ware, responsibility ceases after the 
sale, except in so far as he may be 
called upon ‘to replace defective mer- 
chandise. In the case of insurance, the 
thing actually sold is the responsibility 


itself. Insurance policies are direct lia- 
bilities of the insurer, and the more it 
sells the greater the possibilities of ac- 
tual financial ruin, from which it is pro- 
tected only by the law of chance or 
averages backed by adequate capital and 
reserves. And it is this law which the 
promoters of and participants in insur- 
ance “at cost” and other similar 
schemes often forget to their sorrow, 
for it is a law\ which cannot be long 
ignored and which needs continual 
watching. 


INSURANCE AS LONG TERM 
CREDIT 


Take the general casualty lines, par- 
ticularly workmen’s compensation as an 
example. This business is one of the 
long term credits, that is the carrier 
holds the money of the assured until 
such time as losses are determined and 
due. As a result losses often are not 
liquidated and cannot be liquidated 
until many years after the policy has 
been written. Sometimes they are not 
known for a year or more, and then 
even it is impossible to compute the 
exact amount which ultimately must be 
paid out. Thus it can easily be seen 
that any carrier which hopes to succeed 
must charge sucn rates as will permit 
it to build up proper reserves to meet 
the future demands. Any loss rate, 
no matter what other economies may be 
effected, spells disaster in the long 
run. 

Many organizations, however, which 
purport to write “at cost” insurance, 
take advantage of the fact that in the 
compensation and liability lines cost 
of the settlements are deferred until 
after the year the policy covers. This 
permits them to pay out of any year’s 
rermium income the necessary propor- 
tion of the losses incurred during that 
year, together with such losses of the 
previous year that may fall due. Such 
a plan provides no proper reserves for 
future liabilities and is possible only 
when each year’s business is greater 
than that of the preceding year. But 
when the break comes this pyramiding 
must cease and the organization is 
faced with a host of unliquidated 
claims for which it has no proper re- 
serve. Then disaster to policyholders 
is inevitable. The experience of many 
of the fraternal life insurance com- 
panies for a period of years in their 
formative period tried to cheat the ex- 
pectancy tables, and then were com- 
pelled to double or treble their assess- 
men‘s or go out of business, is some- 
what analagous. 

The all important loss reserve may 
perhaps be defined as a sum which is 
sufficient to mature every outstanding 
obligation, known or unknown, on ac- 
count of all events which may lead to 
an insurance loss and which happened 
before the date as of which the reserve 
is being computed. In workmen’s com- 
pensation the reserve required is gener- 
ally 65 per cent, of the rate charged, 
because experience has shown that 
approximately ‘62 per cent. of the rate 
demanded by the more reliable and 


substantial carriers ultimately is paid 
out in the form of losses. And this 
requirement is based on the sound 
theory that ability to meet all obliga. 
tions, present and future, out of income 
legitimately applicable thereto is a 
prime test of solvency. However, many 
of these so-called “at cost” insurance 
promoters evade this test in a clever 
manner. Instead of reserving 65 cents 
out of every dollar received they re. 
serve 65 per cent. of the cut rate, which 
of course provides a reserve less than 
safety requirements demand, for the ex. 
perience of all classes of carriers has 
been tabulated in arriving at the aver. 
age loss out of every dollar paid. 


SURPLUS FUND SHOULD BE 
LIQUID 


The surplus fund is also important 
for a business man to consider when 
he is choosing an insurance carrier. 
This is an amount set aside for extra- 
ordinary eventualities, to guard against 
calamaties and catastrophes of all 
kinds. If it is not substantial in 
amount and is not represented by prime 
securities and cash it is of little avail 
in case of need. A surplus composed 
of notes of policyholders is almost 
valueless when collection time comes. 

But in addition to surplus and re 
serve requirements there are other 
matters which must be_ considered 
when chosing an insurance carrier. 
The business man may obtain his in- 
surance from a stock company, or he 
may insure himself by joining a mutual 
or a reciprocal. The former involves 
no obligations except the payment of 
the stipulated premium; the latter con- 
templates that he assist in paying the 
losses of all other subscribers and that 
he render himself liable to an assess- 
ment for all claims which cannot be 
made good by the use of the funds 
available for that purpose. At the same 
time if he has any loss he must depend 
upon his fellow partners in the insur- 
ance venture to meet it for him and to 
stand an assessment if need be in his 
behalf and for his particular benefit. 
That is the essential difference between 
the two types of insurance organiza- 
tions, the stock company and the s0- 
called co-operative, and each‘ purchaser 
of insurance is free to take his choice. 
But before doing so the buyer should 
be sure to analyze thoroughly the sol 
vency and efficiency of both types, with 
particular reference to quality and ser- 
vice first, quantity second and price 
third, remembering that if price be too 
low the only salvation of the carrier 
offering insurance below _ standard 
costs is the skimping of quality, service 
and quantity, and sometimes even that 
does not save them, 

As to the matter of price, the bus! 
ness man may rest assured that there 
is such a vigorous and dynamic com- 
petition betwen all sound insurance 
carriers that cost charges in all lines 
have been cut to the lowest point com 
patible with quality, service and s0l- 
vency. So accurate are these price de 
terminations, based on experience, that 
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any material deviation from them con- 
tinuing over any considerable period 
is almost certain to lead to financial 
difficulties. 

If the American business man would 
think less of first cost and more of the 
quality of insurance he is purchasing, 
the service which goes with it and the 
kind of coverage he is getting, there 
would not be so many complaints 
against the insurance business as a 
whole. Most of these criticisms can 
be traced directly to the inefficiency, 
lack of foresight and even deliberate 
law evasion and dishonesty on the part 
of those who are engaged in peddling 
so-called cheap insurance. Those who 
really want insurance which actually 
insures, insurance in which the first 
cost is the last, insurance without dan- 
ger of assessment and insurance which 
is backed by adequate service, should 
be careful to analyze studiously the 
standing, reputation, reserve and sur- 
plus status, service facilities and kind 
and extent of coverage offered by the 
carrier soliciting their business. They 
may have to pay a trifle more at first, 
and only a trifle, to obtain all these 
things but I think that they will find 
it most satisfying to know that they 
are insured and are not insuring them- 
selves, and someone else at the same 
time, even if at a slightly lesser first 
cost. 


COST OF INSURANCE LOW 


There has been some criticism of the 
service and acquisition cost items 
which go to make up the price charged 
for sound insurance. The fact is that 
the margin between what the purchaser 
actually gets in intrinsic value for his 
money and the price he pays is nar- 
tower in the fire and casualty insur- 
ance business than in any other I know 
anything about. As an illustration, out 
of every dollar raid in the United 
States to the stock casulty companies for 
workmen’s compensation insurance, 62 
cents ultimately is paid back by the 
carriers in the form of claim settle- 
ments. In other words, the inherent 
and intrinsic value of such a policy is 
62 per cent of the purchase price, leav- 
ing out of consideration all service 
features provided for the benfit of the 
assured. The balance of 38 cents is 
accounted for .by the cost of organiza- 
tion, distribution, acquisition, service, 
all possible overhead charges, profits, 
if any and the like. The 62 cents re- 
turned is the basic and intrinsic value 
of the contract sold. In it there is no 
loading for labor, profits or capital. It 
has the same relation to the purchase 
price as has the value of the tree in the 
forest to the price of the desk, or the 
fron in the mine to the price of the 
steel beam. 

A congressional committee has been 
making a study of costs and distribu- 
tion charges. It has found, for example, 
that out of every dollar spent by the 
consumer for bread, the wheat grower 
gets only 28 cents; out of every dollar 
spent for a suit of men’s clothing the 
Taw materials cost 28 cents; out of 
every dollar spent for a certain brand 
of breakfast food the raw material pro- 
ducer gets only 21 cents; out of every 
dollar spent in the purchase of shoes 
the raw material involved is’ only 38 
cents. The balance.in each instance 
has been absorbed by many profit-tak- 
ing way stations, labor charges, over- 
head costs, taxes and the like. 

The basic and intrinsic value of what 
the consumer gets for each dollar he 


expends for such articles is in reality 
the value of the raw material entering 
into them. The remainder is what he 
is assessed for having this raw material 
fashioned to suit his needs and de- 
livered for his use, wages for labor, 
profit for capital, taxes and other items 
included in each transaction. The 
real value of a dollar spent for com- 
pensation insurance is comparable with 
the real value, in their natural state, of 
the raw materials going to make up the 
commodities of trade. When the buyer 
of insurance protection gets a 62 cents 
basic value out of every dollar he 
spends for compensation insurance, he 
is getting only 28 cents out of the dol- 
lar he spends for bread and clothing, 
21 cents out of every dollar he spends 
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for breakfast food and 38 cents out of 
every dollar he spends for shoes, and 
these proportions hold good in many 
other insurance lines. 

If shoes, clothing, foodstuffs, hard- 
ware, furniture, steel or any other 
similar commodity were to be sold to 
the consumer with the same narrow 
margin between the intrinsic value of 
the thing sold and the price paid there- 
fore as is insurance the whole econom- 
ic structure of the world would have to 
be readjusted. In my opinion, an in- 
surance policy issued by a sound and 
reliable concern is the biggest bargain 
on the world’s trading counter and the 
purchaser gets more value for his 
money than any other business can 
offer. 


Credit Men Prevent Fire 
No Others Better Qualified for Work 


By Oscar Venable 


Chairman, Insurance and Fire Prevention Committee 
Atlanta Association of Credit Men 


OscaR VENABLE 


HAVE had some experience as 

chairman of the Insurance and 

Fire Prevention Committee of the 
Atlanta Association of Credit Men, 
which I believe may prove interesting 
to the credit men everywhere and par- 
ticularly to those who receive appoint- 
ments to their local committees on in- 
surance and fire prevention, 

When President Percy of the Atlanta 
Association told me that my place for 
the year was to be on the Insurance 
Committee as its chairman, I demurred, 
for I could not see any worthwhile thing 
the committee could do, As I began to 
plan, however, I found so many possible 
avenies of effort, especially along the 
lines of fire prevention, that I felt re- 
— for this new reason to take the 
job. 

“NO SMOKING” SIGNS 

I went at it, however, and began by 
mailing circular letters to all members 
in which I called attention to the most 
common causes of fire, I asked them 
to clean up their places of business; I 
offered to deliver “No Smoking” signs; 
I emphasized the fact that rates were 
high in Atlanta because of the great 
fire losses and I offered to make inspec- 
tions and give suggestions which might 
tend to lower rates. This letter was 
followed up the next month with one 
calling attention to the advantages of 
using fire extinguishers and offering to 
supply any make at wholesale prices. 


Responses to these letters were most 
encouraging. There were requests for 
about 200 “No Smoking” signs, about 
50 requests for fire extinguishers. One 
factory took my messages to heart and 
installed a sprinkler system, 


I had the good fortune of securing 
T. Alfred Fleming of the Conservation 
Department of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters who came to Atlanta 
and delivered a pithy address at our 
monthly meeting; and Franklin H, 
Wentworth, secretary of the National 
Fire Protection Association, who fol- 
lowed Mr. Fleming, also created a deep 
impression. I had the members aroused; 
and I found that credit men will exhibit 
a decided interest in fire prevention, as I 
believe any people will who have the 
matter properly called to their atten- 
tion, The local press as well as the 
insurance journals gave good publicity 
and showed a willingness to help. 

When we were through with our cam- 
paign there was still much to be done, 
but we are planning to continue and 
carry forward our campaign of educa- 
tion. 

The principle conclusion I reached in 
the course of my work was that fhe 
committee should steer clear of old 
outworn methods and launch a cam- 
paign of its own making. One of the 
greatest results will come in the form 
of moulding public sentiment which will 
pave the way for better building laws 
and more rigid fire inspection by munic- 
ipalities. 

The greed for volume of premium in- 
come on the part of insurance com- 
panies and agents is clearly the cause of 
a great many fires. It is recognized by 
all fire insurance men that a large 
percentage of fires is of incendiary 
origin. A better class of qualified 
agents and a more rigid inspection by 
companies will surely prevent many of 
the “crooked” fires. 

Now that I have seen what can be 
done in Atlanta, I am ready to say 
than an insurance committee of a local 
association of credit men can do effec- 
tive work, and I urge that every local 
credit men’s association take up this 
matter seriously without delay, because 
there is no other organization so well 
equipped to get results. 





Inspection for His Plant 


Make Your Debtor Guard Against Fire 
By T. Alfred Fleming 


Supervisor, Conservation Department, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, N. Y. 


HE substantial evidence of a coun- 
"Turs stability is its volume and 

value of commerce. Commerce is 
to the largest extent dependent upon 
credit. Credit is affected by many con- 
ditions—general experience, moral 
standing and financial ability are fre- 
quently considered as paramount. These 
are, of course, determining factors, but 
there may also be found a great credit 
leakage through unreliable maintenance 
of operation. Concerns have developed 
a strong credit standing, which through 
changes in management, in personnel, 
have weakened their reliability through 
incompetency or inefficiency, The 
personnel of the management of the 
plant is, therefore, an important ele- 
ment and the manner of housekeeping 
a matter of first consideration. 

The stability of the insurance con- 
tract for protection, and the full knowl- 
edge of its terms and coverage are mat- 
ters of importance. Too few have taken 
time to determine the conditions of the 
coverage contract or the ability of the 
company to pay in case of loss. No 
credit manager should overlook this 
consideration. 

One of the important features of plant 
maintenance most frequently  over- 
looked is the necessity for a continuous 
checking up of physical conditions 
which might cause loss. 


CAREFULLY GUARDED PLANTS 
SELDOM BURN 

Manufacturing or mercantile opera- 
tions are classified in accordance with 
their diversified processes and equip- 
ment. Some are infinitely more haz- 
ardous than others, but in all the ele- 
ment of intimate knowledge of condi- 
tions is an important item for consid- 
eration. Experience has demonstrated 
that carefully guarded plants seldom 
burn. Towns where an element of per- 
sonal concern for safety has been en- 
gendered seldom have a conflagration. 
Indifference breeds carelessness, and 
carelessness is the cause of 90 per cent. 
of all losses. 

A superintendent who is worthy of 
the name should have an immediate 
and personal check on everything that 
affects production Report blanks are 
filled out by foremen setting out work 
accomplished and orders to be filled 
must depend upon the status of these 
reports. What happens to the orders, 
the foremen and employees if the plant 
burns? In what condition will the fi- 
nances or the credit be? It may readily 
be seen that of paramount importance is 
the question of inherent hazards upon 
which all must depend. What daily 
knowledge has the superintendent of 
these? Many good managers have seen 
the wisdom of a continuous check on 
safety and have installed a carefully 
compiled self-inspection system where- 
by each foreman makes out daily a 
survey slip of the condition of his de- 
partment with respect to fire safety, 
and the night watchman in making his 
rounds inspects the entire property and 
makes a report of all. These reports 
supply the superintendent with a per- 


sonal check on foreman, night watch- 
man and plant. He, in turn, makes out 
weekly his summary for the manage- 
ment, generally after personal survey. 
ORGANIZED INSPECTION WORK 
At the request of many large and 
varied industries the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters compiled a most 
comprehensive “self-inspection blank,” 
with which every business man should 
be acquainted. It covers every feature 
of maintenance and general housekeep- 
ing, the hazards of heating, lighting and 
electrical equipment, the protection of 
fire doors, traps, shutters, escapes, fire 
apparatus, fire pumps, tanks, reservoirs, 
city pressure and sprinkler systems. 
It has proven its value to hundreds of 
large concerns keeping a constant 
check not only on the plant and the 
employee but also increasing the effi- 
ciency of the personnel. A sample copy 
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of the self-inspection blank may be 
obtained from the CrepDIr MONTHLY, 

The determination of the credit of 
any concern should’ include a knowl. 
edge of its management’s attitude 
towards that which affects its genera] 
condition or the danger of loss by fire, 
All other things being equal, an invest- 
ment in the credit of a firm is infinitely 
safer in an operation where care and 
attention is given to inspection than 
in the firm where all the energy is 
spent on production. If these con. 
ditions were more uniformly considered 
as necessities for proper and satisfac- 
tory credit standing, it would be a 
great incentive for all organizations to 
install such a system. 


THE CusToMeR’s INTEREST 
in fire insurance and preven- 
tion is frequently an index of 
his foresight and of his appre- 
ciation of his obligations to 
creditors. For this reason the 
credit man is keenly alive to 
the customer’s attitude to- 
wards insurance. 

—Tue Epiror. 


Fire Inspection Bureaus 
Deserve Backing of Credit Men 
By C. Albert Gasser 


N no organization, except the Mili- 
I tary and Naval forces of the United 

States, is there to be found so great 
a spirit of American push, ambition, en- 
ergy and desire to accomplish quick 
and definite conclusions and results as 
in the ranks of our municipal fire de- 
partments. Let there be a fire at any 
time, in any town, no matter how great 
the danger, there is instant, strenuous 
and heroic effort at fever heat until the 
fire has been washed down and the 
chief laconically orders, “Take up.” 

This is true largely because in our 
carelessness and wastefulnmess as a 
people and in our lack of foresight in 
protecting ourselves from the ravages 
of fire, we have staked life and prop- 
erty upon the efficiency of our tire de- 
partments. And notwithstanding our 
tremendous annual losses the men in 
the rubber boots and rubber coats have 
never failed us. They have fought to 
the death to save but have often been 
confronted with conditions that, for a 
time at least, seem to exceed human 
control. 

Conservation agencies, insurance ex- 
perts and fire officials in the larger 
cities have been doing some work in 
the last twenty or thirty years that 
carries great promise, They have been 
digging under the surface of our fire 
records to learn the causes of our heavy 
losses. In full knowledge of the fact 
that disregard of fire prevention and 
fire precautions have given us confla- 
gration hazards that might be classed 
as public criminality, they have striven 
to educate the American people to real- 
ize that it is better to build well than 
to burn well and that the time to think 
of saving property from fire loss is be- 
fore the fire starts. 


No military commander in battle 


waits for the announcement from his 
outposts that the enemy has arrived 
before he plans his campaign. He has 
made all his arrangements not only for 
offensive but also for defensive action. 
In fire matters we have undertaken 
only half the program. We _ have 
planned what to do when fire actually 
confronts us but we have taken little 
thought, as a nation, of what to do 
to prevent the fires from happening. Of 
course, municipal fire departments are 
not included in this statement, but they 
have been at work for a relativeiy short 
time only, and our fire hazards have 
been accumulating compound interest 
for the last hundred years. 
UNKNOWN HAZARDS 

Existing fire hazards are not discern- 
ible to the average citizen. He does 
not know that a dump fire may spread 
its sparks anc start a conflagration like 
that of Chelsea, Mass., nor that an in- 
adequate water supply may imperil a 
community. He does not know that an 
ordinary business occupation in an old 
frame building in a frame tenement 
neighborhood may render hundreds of 
families homeless overnight. He does 
not appreciate the fact that not enough 
stairways in a building may develop 
into a Collingwood tragedy. Nor does 
he realize that his own personal care- 
lessness in a thousand and one trivial 
instances and matters of untidy house- 
keeping in factory, office or house, may 
readily lead to the loss of life or mil- 
lions of dollars worth of property. 

No, the average citizen does not real- 
ize American conditions. If he thinks 
about it at all he merely shrugs his 
shoulders and says, “I have never had 
a fire. But, even if I do have a fire 
I am covered by insurance.” Nor does 
the average municipal official in the 
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small or middle-sized community realize 
the dangers all about him. 

But the fireman knows. He has been 
prought face to face with just the con- 
ditions that cause fires. He knows 


' when he looks at a frame dwelling over 


a frame garage or gasoline filling 
station, or at a moving picture audi- 
torium in a frame building or above 
the ground floor that he sees a fool 
combination. He knows that rubbish 
js a hazard anywhere, anytime. He 
knows what ought to be done. But he 
too shrugs his shoulders and says, 
“These things are not prohibited and it 
is my business to put out fires, not to 
make ordinances.” 

That is true; but if firemen made in- 
spections and kept records of such in- 
spections for the eyes and brains of 
fire chiefs,—if fire chiefs reported such 
information to the municipal officials,— 
it would not take long to get definite 
action, especially if backed up by well- 
directed public opinion, such as resolu- 
tions by the local credit men’s associa- 
tions, etc. And, given a city with fire 
prevention ordinances, it seems clear 
as crystal that inspections and cérrec- 
tions by members of the fire depart- 
ment follow as a matter of course. 

't is, perhaps, too early to quote fig- 
ures in substantiation of the statement 
that in every city having fire inspection 
bureaus, where fire prevention inspec- 


Developing My Chief 
Assistant 


To the Editor of the Crepir MonTHLY, 
Sir: 

I have read with interest in the 
Monthly columns what credit men have 
been saying regarding the facilities that 
have meant the most to them in dis- 
patching credit work. I want to add 
under the study of this subject that 
that which has meant most to me has 
been my first assistant whom I have 
been training these many years right 
up into my position. 

My observation is that few men are 
giving their assistant a real chance to 
develop and few who are taking a real 
interest in building their first assist- 
ants up by pointing out weaknesses 
that are hindering their growth and pre- 
venting efficiency and by trying to 
bring out their strong points. 

I am astonished to find how few 
credit men are making an effort to 
throw the assistant on his own re- 
sources in exercising independent 
judgment, to build him up into an ef- 
fective and affecting letter writer, or to 
bring out the ability to act quickly and 
intelligently in case of emergency. 

I have seen many a credit man rise 
to new successes on the shoulders of 
the first assistant, but the chief has de- 
veloped those shoulders and broadened 
that back by making the assistant do 
just the right sort of exercise. 

No credit man is growing who is 
afraid of his assistant. No credit man 
is fair to his house who is not enthus- 
ing the younger man with new ambi- 
tions; who is not urging the acquiring 
of better equipment for his work or is 
failing to lead the assistant into the 
broader aspects of credit work. 

I believe in my first assistant and I 
want him to grow into the complete- 
hess of his possibilities. 

ALBERT STEPAN, 
Western Wholesale Drug Co., 
Los Angeles. Cal. 


tions are made by members of the fire 
department, there has been less loss 
by fire than there would have been had 
such inspections not been made. Any 
one fire may in its loss easily exceed 
all records and seemingly indicate gen- 
erally negative results. But it must be 
remembered that we cannot rebuild our 
cities overnight, and we must, tor the 
next generation, at least, pay the penal- 
ty for our fathers’ sins of omission and 
commission. 
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There will be no great reduction in 


loss of life and property. in the United 


States for the next ten years. it will 
take a time—a long time—before we 
can properly cauterize the national 
wound of carelessness. Every com- 
munity or municipality which negiects 
to do its full fire prevention and inspec- 
tion duty is keeping this wound open 
and the bigger these neglectful towns 
grow the longer must we suffer as.a 
nation and pay, pay, pay. 


Improving a Concern’s Credit 
Why It Pays to Take Fire Precautions 
By Alfred R. Tilly 


Gordon, Roberts & Co., New York, N. Y. 


HERE is many a merchant debtor 
"Tro is taking the eternal chance of 

a heavy fire loss because the high 
cost of insurance gives the excuse for 
carrying too little insurance. Some- 
one, in fact, has said that not one con- 
cern in fifty is adequately insured. 
Surely it is part of the work of the 
credit man to bear in mind his debtor’s 
responsibilities in the matter of insur- 
ance. 

There are cases where no practical 
remedy for high insurance costs is 
available; but for most concerns there 
are methods the adoption of which will 
make it possible for a concern to carry 
the same amount of insurance for less 
money or more insurance without added 
expense. These methods range from 
closing up small holes in walls and 
floors or removing a small gas range 
froma dangerous spot, at a cost of per- 
haps ten dollars, to the installing of a 
sprinkler system which, of course, runs 
into greater expense. 

I know a garage which reduced by 
more than $250 its premium of over 
$2,000. per annum, based on insurance 
of $110,000., by making minor changes 
such as are referred to above and by 
prohibiting smoking on the premises, 

A sprinkler system which I saw in- 
stalled in a Brooklyn chocolate manu- 


Sprinkler Installation 
. Tank Erection 
Plumber Work 
Carpenter Work 


COST OF INSURANCE WITHOUT SPRINKLER PROTECTION. 
Building, $31,000. @ $1.54 per $100 per annum 


Stock & machinery, $41,000. @ $2.20 . 


COST OF SPRINKLER INSTALLATION 


facturing plant changed the insurance 
figures in this interesting way: 

In the ease of the chocolate company, 
notice the remarkable drop in rate on 
stock from $2.20 to .294 cents and on 
buildings from $1.54 to .222 cents. 
Oftentimes,a manufacturer by adopting 
the sprinkler system, instead of having 
to worry about getting his insurance 
placed, finds the insurance companies 
coming eagerly to him! They want 
his insurance business, for he has trans- 
ferred his plant into a property most 
unlikely to become a total loss. If fire 
starts it is extinguished automatically 
at the very start. 

It would be possible to go on and 
make up a long list of protective meth- 
ods that can be installed and bring a 
saving year after year, and therefore 
put concerns into a stronger credit posi- 
tion. The reason the insurance com- 
panies are willing -to pay well in lower 
rates for the improvements is that they 
figure that the risk of fire loss is re- 
duced far out of proportion to the cost 
of installation. For years, the insur- 
ance companies have been studying the 
weak features of different classes of 
risks and are willing to reward liber- 
ally for the elimination of those weak- 
nesses which cause fire or tend to the 
ranid spread of the flames. 


$3100.00 
897.00 
250.00 
165.00 


$4412.00 


$477.40 
902.00 


$1379.40 


COST OF SPRINKLER MAINTENANCE AND INSURANCE WITH SPRINKLER 
PROTECTION 


Central Alarm 


Sprinkler Leakage I Insurance. “($5, 000) | veil 
Fire Insurance, Building, $31,000 @ $. 222 


Contents, $41,000 @ $.294 0... 


* $200.00 
50.00 
68.82 

120.54 


$439.36 





SUMMARY 


Cost of Insurance for one year without sprinkler 


$1379.40 


Cost of Insurance and maintenance for one year with sprinkler protection 439.36 


Saving in insurance cost in one year ..... ; 


Saving in insurance cost in five years 


Cost of Sprinkler Installation 2 


Cash in hand at end of five years after installation is paid for 


aeNy 


wee $940.04 
.-$4700.20 
. 4412.00 


- $288.20 
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Audited Statements 


Added Protection Secured by Them 
By W. B. Richards 


F there is misrepresentation, the 
I statement received by a _ credit 

manager from a merchant debtor is 
misleading, if not worthless. But as- 
suming that men are honest and in- 
tend to pay the debts that they con- 
tract, it often happens that statements 
furnished by the applicant are not re- 
liable, because of ineffective methods 
and loose systems of accounting. 

When prepared by public account- 
ants, who have the point of view of dis- 
interested outsiders and who from wide 
experience in different classes of busi- 
ness know the assential points of in- 
formation required for the giving of 
credit, statements of the condition and 
operation have an important place in 
the decision of the credit man. He is 
relieved of the uncertainty always ex- 
isting, where statements are prepared 
by the applicant himself, and becomes 
more confident and certain of the wis- 
dom of his decision. 

The use of statements prepared by 
public accountants is already general 
in the case of banks and bond houses. 
Some wholesalers, jobbers and manu- 
facturers are also finding public ac- 
countants’ statements of great value to 
their credit managers in arriving at ac- 
curacy of decisions. 

WHAT THE CREDIT SHOULD TELL 

The prevailing practice of public ac- 
countants in making audits is to make 
a balance sheet audit rather than a de- 
tailed audit. In the balance sheet audit 
the assets and liabilities are verified 
but usually little attention is paid to 
the nominal accounts, which ultimately 
go into Profit and Loss. The credit 
manager will need and should require 
other information than that usually con- 
tained in a report on a balance sheet 
audit. Such information could readily 
be obtained by the accountants at the 
time that the balance sheet audit is be- 
ing made and at only slight additional 
cost. The balance sheet audit should 
give the following information procured 
in the customary manner as to verifi- 
cation by public accountants: 


1. Cash on hand and in banks should be veri- 
fied and the amount stated. This is usually the 
first item in Current Assets. 

2. Notes Receivable should be classified to show 
separately those that are past due and those that 
are current. Further, the source of the note 
should be given, that is, whether it was received 
from a customer for an account or from an officer 
or employee for money withdrawn or advanced. 


Accounts Receivable should be classi- 
fied to show separately those that are 
for goods shipped and those that are 
personal. Accounts past due should be 
stated showing the time overdue, that 
is, whether 30, 60 or 90 days or more. 
The percentage of accounts overdue 
is useful in order to form an opinion 
of the business capacity of the appli- 
cant for credit, as well as to show the 
slowness of collection of his accounts. 
Reserves for bad accounts and notes 
should be created and deducted on the 
statement from these items. 

Inventories should be stated at cost, 
or at :ost or market whichever is 
lower. This is an important item in 


the current assets for it can easily be 
cverstated. A question that will arise 
in the mind of the credit manager is 
this: Does the inventory consist of 
goods which could readily be turned 
into cash on short notice, or does it in- 
clude novelties of doubtful demand or 
a considerable quantity of old and ob- 
solete stock? 

The public accountant’s§ statement 
should answer such questions. It would 
be of advantage to have thé inventories 
actually taken or certified to by public 
accountants or engineers, a procedure 
which is now often followed in the case 
of bank credits. This would give assur- 
ance that the inventory valuations on 
the statement would be at a conserva- 
tive rather than at an inflated figure. 

Stocks and bonds or other assets, 
bought for resale, should be included 
in current assets. The cost is the 
figure usually shown on the statement, 
but the market value where procurable 
should also be shown. 

Accrued Interest Receivable, as well 
as other items of like character, should 
be determined and included in current 
assets. 

The credit manager will find it in- 
teresting to know the ratio of current 
liabilities to current assets. The first 
item in current liabilities is usually 
Notes Payable. This account should be 
analyzed to show the amount in favor 
of banks, separately from the amount 
due purchase creditors or individuals 
and, if any notes are past due or have 
been renewed, that information should 
appear. If trade acceptances or other 
trade paper obligations have been in- 
curred, the fact should appear. 

Accounts Payable should be stated 
to show the current accounts separa- 
tely from those that are 30, 60 or 90 
days or more overdue. When properly 
prepared by a public accountant, the 
credit manager can readily determine 
from such a statement the likelihood 
of prompt payment of an account. If 
any accounts payable are secured, the 
part should be stated. 

Accrued items payable such as taxes 
or payrolls, should also be included in 
current liabilities. The ratio of current 
liabilities to current assets is an im- 
portant factor in determining the advis- 
ability of extending credit. 

Banks and bondhouses frequently re- 
auire appraisals by engineers of the 
plant, machinery and equipment, but 
the commercial credit manager is not 
primarily concerned in the security for 
long time credit which is given by the 
fixed assets, less the corresponding de- 
preciation reserves. He is interested, 
however, in knowing whether or not 
any of the accounts receivable have 
been hypothecated or any other assets 
have been pledged for loans, and if 
there are any contingent liabilities. All 
of this information should be shown on 
statements prepared by public account- 
ants in the balance sheet audit. 


The commercial credit manager will 


usually require other. information than 
that given in the ordinary balance 
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sheet audit. Some of the information 
that will be found of value, in arriving 
at decisions as to credit is: 


1, A statement showing the sales and cost of 
goods sold covering a period of years will throw 
light on the rate of turnover and the gross profit 
on sales. While past sales are more or less of 
historical interest, yet unless the unexpected hap. 
pens it is reasonable to judge the future by the 
past and to anticipate a continuation of sales of 
at least equal volume. 

2. A complete statement of income will show, 
in addition to gross profit on sales referred to in 
the preceding paragraphs, the expenses as well as 
other items of income credits and deductions. It 
will be of interest to the credit manager to know 
how much the applicant for credit pays for rent 
and for interest on borrowed money, The relation 
between the sales and the expenses is one of the 
most important bases for granting credit. 

3. A report by public accountants will give a 
line on the character and ability of the applicant 
for credit. It will show evidences of good judg- 
ment or bad on past occasions. For example, 
it will answer the question whether or not in the 
past, when sales fell off, the expenses were like. 
wise ratably reduced. 

4. It will likewise be of interest to the credit 
manager to know the prospect for increased trade, 
in the applicant’s business. This information can 
be supplied by public accountants from their 
knowledge of trade conditions supplemented, if 
necessary by a study of the peculiar conditions 
governing each case. 


All information, necessary to arrive 
at a proper conclusion in the granting 
of a line of credit, can be obtained with 
a maximum of certainty by public ac- 
countants. In assigning work of this 
character to public accountants, the 
credit manager should prescribe the in- 
formation desired beyond that con- 
tained in the report on the usual bal- 
ance sheet audit. He will thus obtain 
unprejudiced statements and reports, 
based upon conditions as they actually 
exist, and be able to withhold credit, 
where is is undeserved, and to save 
his house many of the losses, which so 
frequently occur because of the gener- 
al reluctance of business men to put 
checks on trade by restricting credit. 


AUDITS MAY PREVENT FAILURES 

A large percentage of failures are 
caused by lack of knowledge by the 
owners of their financial condition and 
by imperfect accounting systems. Bya 
more general use of the services of 
public accountants, credit managers 
would assist in bringing about that in- 
crease in accounting efficiency which 
would be so potent in preventing losses 
from over-extended credit. To operate 
without sufficient information as to our 
financial condition and as to the 
amount and source of profit or 108s, 
places the business man in a dangerous 
position and invites losses to those who 
extend him credit. 

Credit managers would obtain from 
the use of the services of public ac 
countants the most accurate informa- 
tion obtainable. They would be better 
able to limit the credit lines of those 
who are ever ready to take advantage 
of liberality in the granting of credit 
and who rush headlong into that inflated 
condition of over-trading, in which 4 
failure to liquidate only increases their 
losses. Furthermore, the credit mana 
ger could be more certain that he was 
giving proper credit lines to those wh? 
deserve and appreciate the proper usé 
of credit. 
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The Credit Man’s Platform 


Adopted at the 27th Annual Convention of the National 










Assembled, it looks 


HE 27th Annual Convention of 

the National Association of Credit 

Men adopted a credit man’s 

platform constructed of the fol- 
lowing seven planks: 

1. CO-OPERATION. The real mean- 
ing of the word co-operation is not yet 
clear to all in credit work. To many 
it seems like a garment to be put on 
and taken off at convenience. We must 
recognize that co-operation has meant 
more to our progress than has any 
other factor. Co-operation must control 
in credit work. It must be unmistak- 
ably expressed in the interchange of in- 
formation, in the handling of embar- 
rassed estates, in the liquidation of in- 
solvent concerns, indeed must be the 
controlling force at every step in credit 
workmanship. 

2. INCREASING EFFICIENCY. Effici- 
ency is translated into the word produc- 
tion. Increased efficiency means a larg- 
er production of constructive ideas. 
better systematizing of credit trans- 
actions, the lopping off of unnecessary 
waste that arises so frequently because 
of unwise chances taken. Efficiency 
embraces also improved mechanism for 
the credit department, a study of de- 
partment mechanics, modes that the 
work may move smoothly at the small- 
est cost of labor and time. 

3. BUSINESS SERVICE. The credit 
worker must recognize that his chief 
occupation is not to separate the sheep 
from the goats and collect amounts as 
they mature. His better skill can be 
expressed in the making of merchants. 
Thousands of failures occur annually 
because the credit man with the right 
vision has not appeared to show the 
Wrong direction, that his ship is steer- 
merchant that he is moving in the 
ing straight for the rocks. Business 
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service depends on the credit manager, 
who must discover weaknesses in mer- 
chant customers and point out how de- 
fects may be remedied. No higher call 
can be made on credit intelligence than 
the field of business service. 


4. THE CREDIT DEPARTMENT. 
Selling the credit department to other 
departments of the enterprise. In too 
many instances the credit department 
is not sold to the credit manager him- 
self.. In a larger number of cases the 
credit department is not sold to the 
sales department, purchase or execu- 
tive department of an enterprise. This 
is a serious mistake, calling for earnest 
attention if the enterprise is to enjoy 
that unity throughout so essential to its 
success. I should be an important ob- 
jective of the manager to have his 
department understood by all other de- 
parments, particularly the sales depart- 
ment. In this way only will the credit 
department, instead of being rated, as 
it so often is, a non-productive and in- 
significant department, will emerge as 
a productive and guiding force of the 
business enterprise. 


5. CONTRACT OBSERVANCE. Build- 
ing up the backbone of the credit pro- 
fession must be a part of this platform. 
Contract observance should be the slo- 
gan of the credit department, to be ob- 
served by its own enterprise and by cus- 
tomers. We can drift into immorali- 
ties by glossing over the violations of 
contracts. The word of an American 
business man should be as firm as Gi- 
bralter’s rock. It is a part of the credit 


task to insist upon contract observance 
even though the immediate reaction in 
many instances might be unpleasant 
and some accounts may have to be lost. 
It is better to lose many accounts than 
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to violate or permit the violation of 
contracts. 

6. A BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
OF CREDITS. Credit is the least 
understood of all business elements. It 
is frequently understood even by credit 
workers. How can we be intelligent in 
our wokmanship, avoid blunders and fa- 
talities in business when credit is so 
generally misunderstood? One of the 
strongest planks of the credit man’s 
platform must therefore be the culti- 
vation of a better understanding of 
credits,—to understand that credit is 
the atmosphere of business, is the 
builder of capital and wealth, is gov- 
erned by inexorable laws that cannot 
be violated without exaction of serious 
penalties. The credit manager must 
be a student, must know fundamentals, 
and then become a missionary to 
others. It will be a happy day in Amer- 
ica’s business when credit is better 
understood and treated as its laws and 
priniciples demand. 


7. EDUCATION AND FRATERNAL- 
ISM. Aside from knowing the funda- 
mentals of credit, the credit manager 
should be an all round student of 
affairs, should include in his hours of 
work a certain period devoted to sound 
reading, to appropriate journals relat- 
ing to his line of trade, to his own pro- 
fessional magazine, the Crepit MontTH- 
Ly, to books that will increase his 
knowledge of events and develop his 
powers of reasoning and character an- 
alysis. As a part of his educative 
scheme the credit manager must be fra- 
ternal, must take more than a superfi- 
cials interest in the affairs of his asso- 
ciation and other bodies where more 
can be derived than mere entertain- 
ment. 


Japan Will Curb Profiteers 
By Y. Shudo 


Acting Commercial Attache, Japanese Legation, N. Y. 


E are most gratified for the 

W prompt activities of relief work 

and deepest sympathy shown by 
the people and the government 
ot the United States. 

A splendid attitude of co-operation 
and helpfulness has just been expressed 
by one of America’s steel companies. 
In the Journal of Commerce, Septem- 
ber 13, the American steel makers’ 
attitude was described as follows: 

“American steel makers intend to treat 
the Japanese most fairly. One com- 
pany has inaugurated a three point 
policy, so to speak: 


(1) It will make deliveries on 
steel requested as soon as possible, 
giving preference to Japanese de- 
mand. 

(2) It will not raise prices or 
otherwise take advantage of the 
situation. 

(3) It will guard carefully 
against selling steel to speculators. 


In Japan the Government promptly 
issued an ordinance for the strict con- 
trol of profiteering and proposes to deal 
severely with those that try to take 
advantage speculatively of the present 
economic situation. The Government 
does not propose that any one shall 
profit by the distress caused through 
this calamity. The Crepir MoNnTHLY 
asks whether the arrangements made 


by the Government for the purchase of 
material to rebuild the devastated areas 
include the reinforcement of the credit 
of Japanese importers by the credit 
of Japan. It is impossible at the pres- 
ent time to discuss the plans of the 
Government with regard to such pur- 
chases because the plans themselves 
have not yet been formulated. 

What is likely to happen, however, 
is this: the Government will designate 
certain concerns to do the purchasing 
thet has become necessary, and this 
official authority will carry with it a 
kind of endorsement of those firms 
which will largely increase their credit. 

When the urgent needs for food 
stuffs, clothing and temporary shelter 
are met, in part through the fine gen- 
erosity of friendly nations and their 
people, the time will come, and soon,— 
and it will last for many years,—for 
the purchase of steel and other build- 
ing materials. The steel-and-cement 
structure is no novelty in Japan, but 
according to recent information the 
manner in which American-designed 
buildings have withstood the earthquake 
will, without doubt, give a powerful 
impetus to the use of American ma- 
terials and methods throughout the 
country. 

It is probable that a loan will be. 
floated to take care of the necessities of 
Japan. Such a loan, if placed in the 


Granting Credit to the Japanese 
By C. Matsuura 


Mitsui & Co., Ltd., New York 


NSWERING the inquiry of the Credit Monthly, I may 
say that credit must naturally suffer a certain degree of 
contraction as a result of the catastrophe in Japan. The 

long death list, the enormous material destruction, and the 
nervous shock to the entire country are sufferings that even a 
strong commercial community cannot sustain without some 


agitation. 


Those who sell to Japanese merchants are likely, it seems 
to me, to be asked to extend credit on more easy terms than 
heretofore. When they are dealing with the big, long-estab- 
lished Japanese firms whose credit record, built up through 
years of satisfactory dealings, is excellent, they probably will 
not hesitate to lengthen their credit terms. When it is a ques- 
tion of smaller firms, they will undoubtedly go into every case 
with special care and will decide each on its own merits. 


This increased credit liberality which I anticipate on the 
part of American business will, in the long run, never be re- 
gretted. Japan is financially strong, and moreover she under- 
stands the incomparable value of a first class credit rating. 


Those who have confidence in Japan and the Japanese and 
act, with due discrimination’ upon that confidence, will gather 
the fruits always enjoyed by far-sighted and courageous busi- 


ness men. 
September 14, 1923 
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United States and Great Britain, o; 
elsewhere, would doubtless carry with 
it provisions for the spending of aj 
or part of the sum in those countries, 
Such expenditures might well change 
the position of Japan with regard to the 
United States in the scale of exports 
and imports. The natural tendency 
the total imports of a country to bal. 
ance its total exports might well ip. 


crease to a great extent the amount 


of goods shipped into the United States 
by Japan. Japan is now the third op 
the list of countries which send goods 
into the United States. She is gyp. 
passed in this respect only by Great 
Britain and Canada. Japan’s position 
as a buyer of American goods is now 
fifth on the list of nations. As for 
the other side of the picture, in 1922, 
the United States sent us 32 per cent. of 
our total imports; and 45 per cent. of 
cur total exports were shipped to the 
United States. America is Japan's 
largest customer. 

Japan has on deposit in New York 
and London and at home supplies of 
gold which give her a very strong posi- 
tion. The disaster is a frightful one: 
I believe that when the returns are all 
in it will be found that one billion dol 
lars in property has been destroyed 
and that not less than 200,000 lives have 
been lost. But the friendly attitude of 
the other nations and above all the 
strength of the Japanese character will 
bring Japan through this catastrophe 
and in a few years will place her in 
a stronger position than ever. 


Reliability of Japanese 
Merchants 
By P. K. Murdock 


Bryant Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


HE question of the reliability of 
T sapanese merchants is one that 

naturally crops up at this time. 
For humanity’s sake, we all have the 
desire to be liberal to a stricken nation. 
We should therefore make sure that 
our liberality is sufficiently sprinkled 
with good business common sense. 

The experience of my company in 
dealing with Japanese firms has been 
most satisfactory. The matter of time 
payments has never entered into the 
establishment of initial transactions. 
Irrevocable letters of credit have been 
willingly given and only after a Japar- 
ese firm has established its integrity 
by long and continued relations on this 
basis, have we been approached on the 
subject of*time payments. 

We have found that the Japanese 
are no more prone to copying designs 
and imitating our materials, than any 
other people, and we believe they have 
fone far in recent years in living down 
whatever reputation they had in this 
line. The only copying that they ap 
pear to have done is that of the well 
known unpatented principle that “Hon- 
esty is the Best Policy.” We believe 
they are more meticulous in this re 
spect than are many others, because of 
their desire to wipe out this impres- 
sion. 

Based on our own experience, there 
fore, we have a high regard for the re 
liability of Japanese merchants. Al 
though there may be a few isolated in- 
stances where the Japanese disaster 
will be perhaps overplayed, we cannot 
but feel that, by and large, Japanese 
firms will be as meticulous in this re 
spect as they have been in others. 

September 15, 1923 
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Credits on Board Ship 


Admiralty Laws Present Special Be eg 


Fairbanks Morse & Co., 


(c) eheanied & Underwood 
T has often been a cause of aston- 
Z ishment to me to find how few 
there are among those who extend 
substantial credits for supplies and 


materials for use on boats, who have any . 


grasp on the laws covering such trans- 
actions. If you are engaged in a line 
which extends substantial credits for 
materials sold to boats, you will 
get some bitter experiences unless you 
learn the rudiments at least of Admi- 
ralty Law and see how it differs from 
state laws governing ordinary credit 
extensions. 

Vessels as they ply from port to port 
are constantly passing, or may pass, 
from the jurisdiction of one state to 
the jurisdiction of another. Congress, 
therefore, has enacted special laws to 
cover the doing of business with such 
vessels, and to govern their acts. These 
Special statutes comprise what is 
known as Admiralty Law. 

To show how different in operation 
maritime matters can be from the 
usual run of transactions, let me but cite 
one case in which I was principal. A 
bank made a loan of several thousand 
dollars to the owner of a vessel. The 
Owner was to use the proceeds for re- 
modeling the boat. The bank, in mak- 
ing the loan, took as security an or- 
dinary mortgage on the boat, the ton- 


By F. J. Carpenter 


nage of which was less than 200 tons 
gross. 

Certain of the notes applying against 
the sales price of the engine sold by 
my house failed to be paid on due date. 
We libeled the boat (admiralty term) 
and an order of sale was entered to 
liquidate the indebtedness representing 
the balance due on the engine. The 
bank intervened on the grounds that 
it had a prior claim against the boat 
by reason of the mortgage. Although 
the bank’s loan was made prior to the 
sale of the engine, the court held that 
the engine manufacturer should re- 
ceive, out of the proceeds of the sale 
of the vessel, the balance due on the 
engine before the bank could partici- 
pate. The point of law involved was 
that the bank took as its security a 
mortgage on the vessel, while the 
manufacturer was able to show, by the 
form of the notes taken, that he had 
depended on the maritime lien. Inas- 
much as the maritime lien has in many 
cases been held to be superior to the 
ordinary mortgage on boats of this 
type, the bank had to take a substan- 
tial loss, while the engine manufactur- 
er received payment. This, it can be 
seen, is at variance with the usual re- 
sults where transactions are conducted 
under state statutes. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Now Admiralty Law differs in many 
respects from the state laws with 
which credit managers are best ac- 
quainted. One of the most important 
principles involved is that of security. 
I believe that it is advisable, where 
the credit risk is not good in the usual 
accepted sense, but the _ business 
offered seems to be desirable and 
profitable if security can be gotten, to 
rely on the security represented by the 
boat itself. This is preferable to the 
security represented by a conditional 
contract of sale, wherein title to the 
materials furnished remains in the 
seller until payment has been made, 
because under the Federal Statutes 
governing Admiralty procedure, no 
definite provision is made for the fil- 
ing or recording of such contracts in 
such manner as to constitute proper 
notice to others, and thus make such 
contract valid as against third parties. 

It is important to note that under 
Admiralty Law claims for the material 
furnished a boat have preference in 
shall be paid for first, next to the last 
inverse order—that is, the last material 
next and so on, and again that a mari 
time lien for supplies or wages, when 
perfected, has preference even over an 


(Continued on page 29) 





THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CREDIT MAN’S PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINE 
It does one’s heart good sometimes to run back to 

the younger days when so many things were in the 

ne and the future contained the bigger part of 
ife. 

The National Association of Credit Men was one 
of the Nation’s big commercial movements. It came 
at a time when commercial energy was expanding and 
limitations were painfully apparent in our credit fa- 
cilities. We needed a credit technique to develop our 
commerce. We needed this technique so that com- 
modities could be sent from one end of the Nation to 
the other without regard to crdditors’ physical loca- 
tions. , 

After the Association had passed into its second 
year, the idea of a Bulletin forged to the front, was 
officially favored, and there appeared a very simple 
publication each month edited by the Secretary, 
Messrs. Boocock, Prendergast and Meek successively, 
until 1907 when William Walker Orr became associ- 
ated with the work and was placed in charge of the 
publication. 

The Bulletin, as it appeared from month to month, 
displayed an expanding editorial ability and an in- 
terest in credit subjects that made it a useful arm of 
service to the Association. Keeping constantly in 
the forefront of credit commerce, the Association was 
always in growing pains and never reluctant to broad- 
en its old departments and add new forms of service 
as credit interests required. 

After considerable deliberation, a larger magazine 
was determined upon, and the Bulletin was trans- 
formed into the CREDIT MONTHLY in April, 1920. 
Rodman Gilder became associated with the publica- 
tion as Managing Editor. 

The scope of the CREDIT MONTHLY, its in- 
creasing usefulness, its attraction to credit readers 
have become generally recognized; and we feel very 
proud to offer this token of appreciation on the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the Association’s official pub- 
lication and the credit man’s professional magazine. 
The editorial work reflects always an appreciation of 
news values, an ability of composition and a humanity 
of interest that have made the CREDIT MONTHLY 
one of the most highly prized and useful instruments 
in the Organization’s activities. 

May it ever occupy a commanding position in the 
credit world! 


MORE REAL BANKERS—AND FEWER BANKS 

Serving as a depository of fiduciary funds and using 
these funds with prudence and skill require a different 
type of ability than is called for in the production and 
distribution of commodities. 


The Credoscope 


By J. H. TREGOE 
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In a business enterprise, the capital investment and 
the credits received are at stake. In a banking enter- 
prise, the capital investment and the fiduciary funds 
are at stake. More chances in the usual order of 
things can be taken in the former than in the latter 
type of enterprise. 

It has seemed to me that the banking business in 
our country has lacked proper supervision. The 
banks operating under national charters are in num- 
ber less than one-third of the commercial banks. In 
some of the states where population is sparse as com- 
pared to that of the older districts, banks chartered 
with small capitals could not by the widest stretch 
of imagination hope to succeed unless very long and 
speculative chances were taken in loans and invest- 
ments. It is these chances that a bank should not be 
permitted to take and that, from a sense of honor, 
should not even be considered. 

I am confident we have too many banks. The people 
could be more safely and better served by a smaller 
number with larger capital, and enjoying the facili- 
ties of the Federal Reserve System. The farmer's 
bad situation in some of the states has been merely 
aggravated by numerous bank failures. In North 
Dakota, of late, at least sixty banking institutions 
have failed. But a little while ago, the largest state 
institution of North Dakota closed its doors owing 
depositors approximately $800,000 and with but little 
prospect of repaying even a small proportion of its 
indebtedness. 

It should be a matter of pride for the states to es- 
tablish very strict standards for the chartering of 
banking institutions; not alone should the capital be 
requisite, but the character of the promoters should be 
closely scanned. Whenever an institution is launched 
that has not the proper qualifications back of it, then 
some innocents are likely to suffer, and the competent 
banker is forced into unnecessary and unfair compe- 
tition. 

I believe emphatically that this question of banking 
ought to be more scientifically and seriously handled 
by the states. How to better our system of banking 
has been a moot question since the first decade of the 
Nineteenth Century. The opposition of the poorly 
organized and controlled banking institutions to 
sound banking methods and control has helped in a 
large measure to keep us from having in this depart- 
ment the most practical and useful methods. 

It is surprising that the facilities of the Federal 
Reserve System, so uncontested in value and so ample 
in extent, should be availed of by no more than one- 
third of our commercial banking institutions. So 
long as this situation continues, so long as the busi- 
ness of banking is deeply controlled and supervised, 
just so long will opportunities be dissipated and we 
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must continue to contend with impractical and un- 
sound ideas. 


Combining our banking resources in one system 


would do so much to further our progress and protect 
our various interests ‘that it seems almost criminal 
that there should be so many independent institutions 
and that the incompetent institution be permitted to 
remain as a continuing menace to communities. 





A POOR PRACTICE 


Reasonable chances can never be divorced from 
credit work. When accepting a promise of future 
value in exchange for immediate value, the human 
elements that make the promise acceptable in the 
exchange transaction are subject to emergencies and 
at times the best intentions are disappointed. 

Taking unreasonable chances in credit work cannot 
be justified by even a desire for volume. Every order 
is entitled to some kind of inspection. The estab- 
lished credit relieves the order from any particular in- 
spection, but an order of this type even should not be 
accepted in an offhand fashion. 

Let me tell you of a neat little game that has been 
played of late. Well-rated concerns do at times be- 
come insolvent or go into bankruptcy. The good rat- 
ing remains in the reference book until the next 
volume is published. Orders have been broadcast 
over the names of such concerns, and in many in- 
stances executed because of the good rating. 

Our Investigation and Prosecution Department has 
been called into action several times of late on cases 
of this kind. The perpetrators of the fraud cannot be 
charged with illegally using the name of some other 
concern, for as a matter of fact through insolven- 
cy or bankruptcy procedure the enterprise to which 
the rating was assigned has passed out of existence. 

I calculate that volume built up at the expense of 
disorderly credit practices is not so profitable as a 
smaller volume representing carefully thought out 
credits and subject only to a normal loss. I don’t 
term cases of this kind accidents, I term them de- 
liberate foolishness. If one falls accidentally into a 
deep stream and is rescued, he can be condoled with 
but if one deliberately jumps in the stream and cannot 
swim, when rescued he ought to be severely thrashed. 

The orderly credit manager must be able to give a 
reason for every risk he sponsofs.. 


LABOR GETS MORE THAN IN PRE-WAR DAYS 


A recent series of articles, over the signature of an 
industrial official, claimed an inequality in the distri- 
bution of our national income. The articles were 
intended to prove that labor was not receiving at the 
present time a proportion of the national income 
equal to what it received in the pre-war days. 

Statistics are frequently misleading and particularly 
so if the premises are bad. Has it been possible since 
the beginning of time to distribute income accord- 
ing to number and not according to production? May 
we not just as well become resigned to the natural 
fact that seeming inequalities are characteristics of 
human society and yet on critical scrutiny the in- 
equalities may prove nothing more than deductions 
from incorrect premises? Some people undoubtedly 
receive more than they earn. Where this happens in- 
equality may be justly charged. Production, however, 
from the very beginning has controlled income, and 
the distribution of income may be complained of at 
times to no greater purpose than did some soldiers in 
the little army of David,. when those assigned to 
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guard the camp received as large a proportion of the 
spoils as those who fought the battle. 

In my opinion, labor in this nation is better treated 
and is offered better opportunities than the labor of 
any nation of the world. The abilities of labor to in- 
dulge luxuries is one of its outstanding features. I 
do not believe the contention of the writer referred 
to can be sustained in the present standards of living 
and the present wage scales of labor. We have been 
very indulgent of labor, and to the extent that it has 
grown quite arbitrary and hardly ever willing to de- 
mand less than its pound of flesh. Labor, I believe, 
is receiving a larger share of the income from indus- 
trial production than it did in the pre-war days. 

Labor is growing to be one of our most difficult 
problems in production; and it is very foolish in my 
judgment to advance the theory of inequalities when 
turning to the agricultural field and realizing that 
the producers there are paying prices for their sup- 
plies out of proportion to the prices they are receiving 
for their products, largely because of the high labor 
costs in the manufacturing world. 

Unless labor will co-operate and be satisfied with 
its just share so that commodities can be produced 
in competition with the commodities of other nations, 
and our living costs brought to a more comfortable 
standard, we shall have serious economic problems 
and be badly hampered in our progress. 


THE MAN WRAPPED UP IN HIMSELF 


Walking along the other day, I happened to glance 
upon a bulletin board and read this epigram: “A man 
wrapped up in himself makes a very small package.” 

Self-absorption undoubtedly leads to contraction. 
Only as we lose thought of ourselves and take thought 
of others do our dimensions grow. I think this motto 
very appropriate at the present time when there seems 
to be so much self-concentration. The eternal ques- 
tion nowadays seems to be, “What can I do to give 
myself pleasure or bring profit to myself?” The best 
of Books says “he who loses his life shall find it.” 

How wonderful it is to-associate with others, to 
realize the other fellow’s viewpoint, to work with 
him even though our judgment may be a little re- 
bellious! 

As it is for an individual—so is it for the Nation. 
If our country becomes wrapped up in itself, it will 
make a very small package. Even with this readily 
discernible truth, we are urged to watch our own af- 
fairs exclusively, to allow our neighbors to drift as 
they will. To feel as high and as broad as the uni- 
verse is a happy sensation that we cannot enjoy ex- 
cept as we give up self-absorption and realize that 
there are others beside ourselves in the world. A little 
wrenching may be needed to break the old moorings 
and cast us into entirely new currents, but it will 
give great satisfaction to realize that there are other 
people bigger than ourselves, that there are spheres 
other than our own. 

Introspection is useful only as it may lead us to 
appraise our needs and place us where the best we 
have is at the service of our fellowmen. 
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Yearly Fire Tax We All Pay 


Useless Burden on Industry of $500,000,000 Plus 


By J. F. Van Riper 


Branch Secretary, Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society, Ltd., N. Y. 


subjects related to our national 

life have had more constant 

thought and attention than that 
of conservation of our resources. The 
destruction of our forests and the waste 
of our natural water powers had be- 
come so prodigal as the result of free 
and unrestricted exploitation by private 
enterprise that they finally engaged the 
attention of our national and state 
authorities with the result that these 
resources are now under rigid govern- 
mental control in the interest of our 
people as a whole. This regulation also 
extends to vast areas. throughout 
the country now set. apart as 
great national parks; it also includes 
the matter of fish and game preserva- 
tion in virtually all of our states; and 
during the late war, as we weil know, 
sharp regulation of every factor con- 
tributing to food supplies was applied 
in the interest of conserving such sup- 
plies in a period of stress. 

Strange as it may appear there is 
one important element in this matter 
of conservation that, until recently, has 
had comparatively slight attention ex- 
cept from those whose business has 
kept them face to face with it. ‘This 
is the destruction of property by fire. 

The importance of this element can 
be no more emphatically or forcefully 
Nlustrated than by the figures that rec- 
ord its magnitude and which should 
serve to impress upon the minds of all 
thoughtful citizens. as well as upon the 
administrators of governments, its 
effect upon our national wealth and the 
need of organized and systematic work 
for its reduction. These figures repre- 
sent values of properties destroyed 
upon which insurance losses were paid, 
and of which very accurate records are 
kept, plus a conservative estimate for 
values over and above insurance and 
for property destroyed upon which 
there was vo insurance. 

In the year 1919 this amounted to 
$325,000.650. or approximately $900.000. 
a day: in 1920 to $500.000,000.; im 1921 
to $495,406.000; in 1922 to $521.860,000., 
an average of about $1.430,000. a day, 
or in four years a total of $1.842.266,000., 
a per diem average of $1,261,000. 


FIRE WASTE INCREASING FASTER 
THAN POPULATION 

In 1912 the per capita loss was $2.16, 
in 1919 $3.13, in 1922 $4.67. From 1912 
to 1922 our population increased 15 per 
cent.; during the same period the per 
capita loss through fire increased 120 
per cent. 

The relation of such a problem to the 
business of the Nation is not only im- 
portant but vital for it means the ab- 
solute destruction of just so much of 
the Nation’s wealth which can never 
be replaced, a great and far-reaching 
loss. It means the withdrawal from 
productive enterprise of half a billion 
dollars a year; for whether the value 
of such wealth is covered by insurance 
or not the fact remains that the people 
of the country must set apart from or- 
dirary industrial and commercial enter- 


D =" the past two decades few 


prise the vast sums that go to make 
up insurance premiums out of which 
the replacement of such values as are 
insured are ultimately taken, That such 
a condition has an important bearing 
upon the general economic conditions 
of our national life is so self-evident as 
to require no argument for its demon- 
stration. That it touches the founda- 
tions of every business enterprise and 
therefore should have the serious con- 
sideration of every thoughtful business 
man, and especially of the financial 
executives who make up the National 
Association of Credit Men, there can 
be no question: any condition tnat is 
so fundamental in its reaction upon our 
economic life must be reflected in al) 
units of its activities. All elements of 
taxation—and this problem resolves it- 
self finally into a huge matter of taxa- 
tion, though it be of a purely voluntary 
assumption—must be absorbed by indi- 
vidual or corporate activity and carried 
as a great burden upon the shoulders 
of the Nation. 


FIRE INSURANCE INCREASES 
FIRES 

Were there no means whatever of re- 
couping ourselves individually from the 
effects of such a stupendous loss, the 
volume of fire waste would shrink with 
amazing swiftness and in an amount 
that would surprise the most incredu- 
lous. Caution and a desire for safety 
would quickly develop habits of care 
and thrift that would transform the 
situation completely. The very means 
however that have been developed dur- 
ing the past two centuries as an agency 
for softening the shock and hardship 
are an indubitable factor in increasing 
the evil. and, because of this fact, have 
established a relation to business enter- 
nrise and imposed upon it a responsibili- 
ty that are well worth serious atten- 
tion. We are alluding to the matter of 
insurance which in its psychological 
effect unon our people has produced an 
extraordinary complication of the prob- 
lem. It is indeed amazing how many 
people look upon insurance as a sort of 
magician’s reservoir from which all de- 
stroyed property is recreated, rather 
than a clearing house system tor col- 
lecting from the many, contributions 
for the benefit of the few with the re- 
sult that if the wealth of one is de- 
stroved he is simply levving unon the 
wealth of others as a toll for his bene- 
fit The wealth of one is gone while 
the wealth of others is reduced through 
redistribution. 

The practical effect of this condition 
has been to produce in our national life 
not only a condition of much careless- 
ness and indifference but frequently a 
condition or moral turpitude which is 
next to criminal, and in many instances 
actually criminal. 

Every month the investigations and 
records of every insurance office prove 
that the possession of ample insurance 
is a direct incentive to the  wil- 
ful burning of proverty that the 
collectible insurance funds may serve 
to remedy financial difficulties that 


could not otherwise be met, Many 
efforts of this nature are frustrated 
but many more are not. The volume 
of fire waste is greatly increased from 
year to year through dishonest acts, 
A paradox lies in the condition that the 
agency for alleviating hardship and suf. 
fering operates oftimes to increase it, 
because while the burden sometimes 
falls with unusual rigor upon certain 
individuals,—such for instance as those 
who, without insurance, may suffer 
damage through the dishonest acts of 
others,—nevertheless the Nation as a 
whole likewise suffers a decrease in 
wealth, 

No condition affecting the Nation’s life 
so seriously as this can be brushed 
aside as inconsequential. No man liveth 
unto himself; and social contacts of 
which business relations are but one 
expression imply responsibilities, It 
would seem therefore that one of the 
first duties of every’ credit manager 
should be to take account with himself 
and determine whether his own stand- 
ards and dealing are such as contrib- 
ute to the correction of this great 
national waste, to find out whether the 
housekeeping and arrangement, the 
equipment and administration of his 
business are such as to conserve the 
properties in which he is interested and 
preserve them from all possibility of de- 
struction by fire. This he owes to his 
fellow citizens not only because of the 
national aspect of the matter but be 
cause the destruction of his property 
either through wilfulness or careless- 
ness may mean irreparable loss to his 
neighbor. 

EASY CREDITS: EASY INSURANCE 
LOSSES 

The credit manager should also rec 
ognize a duty not to extend credit to 
others in his line of business in such 
manner that the very facility he offers 
miay serve as a temptation to the weak 
or dishonest to overreach themselves 
and then resort to a fire for salvation 
from financial loss, If manufacturing 
and jobbing houses, if banks and trust 
companies who negotiate commercial 
paper would scrupulously follow such 
a course much of the existing ditticulty 
could be eliminated, for there is n0 
question whatever that easy credits 
make easy insurance losses. 


HEAVY COST OF FIRE DE- 
PARTMENTS 

Another important consideration is 
the growing burden of taxation for 
fire departments. Multiplying fire waste 
means constant development and in 
crease of fire-fighting apparatus and 
constant extension of systems of water: 
supply. It may astonish some of the 
readers of the Creprr Monruty to lear 
that there were several occasions dur 
ing the past winter in New York City 
when the number and frequency of 
simultaneous fires were such as (0 
strain severely the endurance ani 
efficiency of the fire department, the 
greatest and most efficient department 
in the world. Such a condition would 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The Complete Invoice 


in One Operation! 


% HE BURROUGHS Moon Hopkins Billing 
Machine was our choice,” writes L. E. 
Klauber, President of Klauber Bros. & Co., 83 
Fifth Avenue, New York, “because we were 
convinced it was designed for the grind of speedy 
billing work. 

“It is the only machine that we have ever 
seen that will make out a complete invoice at 
one operation. This, of course, includes all typ- 
ing, extending and totaling of the bill. With one 
of these machines, we are ableto prepare acom- 
pleted bill more rapidly than it could be copied 
by typewriter. It isspeedy, accurate, economical, 
and does all that a billing machine should do. 

“During the twelve years we have used these 
machines they have given us very satisfactory 
service.” 

Call Burroughs for a demonstration, Your banker 
or your phone book will tell you the nearest office. 


Or mail the coupon for further details. 


Burroughs Adding 
- Machine Co. 


Gentlemen: Pleasesend 


° ° 6105 Second Blvd. 
Better Figures make Bigger Profits & Detroit, Mich. 
| EE 
ee ( ), kins Billing Machine. 
{ ; Wa, «0s Name |... 


ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING ~ CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Continuously in Business Since 1852 


HE real strength of an insurance 
company is in the conservatism of 
its management, and the management of 
THE. HANOVER is an absolute assur- 


ance of the security of its policy. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE 


of New Yor 


COMPANY 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 


MONTGOMERY CLARK 
Vice-President 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY 
Vice-President 


E. S. JARVIS 
Secretary 


WILLIAM MORRISON 
Assistant Secretary 


Home Orrice: Hanover Buitpinc, 34 Pine STREET, NEw YorK 


Insuring the Key Man’s Life 
(Continued from page 10) 


life insurance to a corporation for the 
protection of credit. 


Julian Myrick, one of the leading 
managers of New York, told the writer 
that recently there has passed through 
his office the case of a man of 65 who 
has three sons, aged 40, 37 and 30, each 
of whom is the head of a department 
in his great business. He has insured 
each son on the ten year endowment 
plan, buying life insurance protection 
and accumulating a sinking fund at the 
same time. Two of the sons are in- 
sured for a million each; and one of 
the sons for $500,000. 


The late A. R. Spier, who was chair- 


man of the committee on use and ex- 
tension of life insurance for credit, of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, once gave eight reasons why 
corporation or partnership insurance 
should be carried for compensation in 
some degree for the loss of the master 
minds which kept the physical property 
efficient. Here is the gist of these 
reasons, of which number 6 opens up an 
especially interesting line of thought: 


1. To tide over the shock following the death of 
some man vital to the business, and to compen- 
sate for the additional expense of finding, install- 
ing and training his successor. 


2. To safeguard the credit of a concern. 
3. To protect endorsers of company paper. 


4. To protect a business against the death of one 


who is endorsing the paper or backing it finan- 
cially, ° 
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5. To protect special debts or obligations of busi. 
ness. 


6. To provide a fund which, if desirable, could be 
used in acquiring the deceased’s interest in the 
business for the survivors. 


To provide a fund which in an extreme case 
will make liquidation of the business easy. 
8. To give an incentive to create a special surplus 
tund or cash asset. 
SMALL BUSINESS NEED 
INSURANCE 

Small business needs life insurance 
to build up and maintain credit just 
the same as do medium-sized and big 
business and if the insurance agents of 
America (who are inducing Americans 
to take billions of insurance this year) 
have fallen down in any way, it is be- 
cause they have not recognized this 
principle and have not covered as many 
of the small business concerns as they 
should. 

J. Stanley Edwards, of Denver, at 

one time president of the National As- 
sociation of,Life Underwriters, in an 
address on insurance for credit, said re- 
cently: 
_ The one-man business, big or little, needs credit 
insurance even more than the partnership or cor. 
poration needs it. First, because it is usually 
less able to comply with collateral loan require- 
ments, — Then, too, the human equation looms 
larger in the lender’s mind in such cases. The 
skip of a few heart beats may mean the wind up 
of the one-man business or of its being turned 
over to an untried son or other relative. Also, 
that intangible but vital asset, good will, is always 
more important and more easily impared or wiped 
out in the one-man business. We learn that over 
90 per cent of firms that fail have less than $5,000 
capital. The small business man is in desperate 
need of insurance protection. 

Then there is the one-man business of the pro- 
fessional type, the business of the teacher, the doc- 
tor, the lawyer, of brain workers in general. The 
»rofessional man’s investment is in himself, not 
in a stock of goods. Death wipes out everything 
hut books and papers and possibly a few office 
chairs, a desk and an office rug. These may bring 
a few dollars from a second-hand furniture man; 
but a business income equivalent to 5 per cent on 
one million dollars may be wiped out by death 
over night. Bills receivable are likely to be offset 
by bills payable. And, on top of this, the last act 


of everyone at death is usually to create an addi- 
tional debt. 3 

In dealing with partnerships, the important 
thing for a partner to know is that the death of 
either partner terminates the partnership, Un- 
less there is a specific prior agreement to the 
contrary, the surviving partner must close up the 
business and settle with his dead partner’s heirs. 
Even if he should stay with the business, he must 
share profits with the heirs whether or not they 
are competent or useful to the business or agree- 
able to him. 


EVEN THREE WOMEN BETTER 
THAN THREE LAWYERS 

Life insurance can do much to save 
the small business. An example is 
given by Mr. Hunsicker, already quoted. 
He tells of the case of a corporation 
of which only three active men are 
left, A, B and C, each owning $20,000 
worth of stock. The widows of D and 
E also own $20,000 of stock. if either 
A or B or C dies, leaving his estate to 
the widow, the control of the corpora- 
tion will be in the hands of three 
women. But, worse than that—the real 
control will probably be in the hands of 
three lawyers, the attorneys for these 
widows. Thus, the business would be 
controlled by attorneys instead of by 
business men, and the ultimate fate of 
the concern can be imagined, With 
the control in outside hands the active 
men running the business lose heart or 
become disgusted and eventually the 
business is liquidated or absorbed by 4 
competitor. 

Bradstreet’s once printed a table giv- 
ing the four principal causes of busi- 
ness failures which showed that in 83 
per cent of business failures the humapD 
and not the material equation prevails. . 
“Plants and physical equipment can be 
replaced: human machinery can not 


be.” That is what Andrew Carnegie 
said. 
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Japanese-American Commerce 


Will be Stimulated by Purchase of 
Materials Here 


By M. Hanihara 


Japanese Ambassador to the United States 


LLOW me first to express my gratitude for the opportunity of 
addressing the members of the National Association of Credit 
Men at a moment when the relations between the business ele- 
ments of Japan and America are possibly more important than ever 
before. 

It may be worth while, at this time of uncertain and conflicting 
reports from Tokyo, to state definitely that the chief Japanese banks 
there resumed operations within a week after the earthquake. Their 
buildings practically escaped damage and the contents of the vaults 
were intact. At the same time the larger commercial firms were able 
to continue their accustomed transactions, although the scene of work 
was transferred in some instances to Osaka or Kobe. 

It is evident that the demand in Japan for American materials 
for rebuilding the devastated area, will stimulate the commerce be- 
tween the countries, and if the many concerns connected with your 
association will continue as before their relations with responsible 
Japanese customers, they may be sure not only that these latter will 
have available their usual credit facilities, but that such action will 
greatly expedite the urgent work of restoring what has been destroyed. 

Although this disaster has placed a heavy burden on Japan, you 
may be sure that she will undertake the task of rebuilding and repair- 
ing the physical damage with a zeal and energy greatly strengthened 
by the spontaneous sympathy and the marvelous generosity displayed 
by America. 

Furthermore, in spite of the dreadful toll taken in Japan, and the 
sense of loss and horror that oppresses the country, it is certain that 
my people will respond unanimously to the noble manifestation of sym- 
pathy and generosity that America has made, and that a direct result of 
the catastrophe will be a tightening of the human bonds uniting the 
two countries in friendship and mutual trust. 





















































































































Translation: “A direct result 
of the catastrophe will be a 
tightening of the human bonds 
uniting the two countries in 
friendship and mutual trust.” 
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Insurance and Fire Protection 


Their Importance to the Credit Man 
By William Gregg 


ILE. dependence of credit upon 
insurance is not new, but has 
been only narrowly appreciated 
until the National Association 
of Credit Men began its vigorous cam- 
paign for a better understanding of the 
science of insurance, twenty years ago. 
Some measure of the Association’s 
interest and efforts for better conditions 
and a wider knowledge of the subject 
in its many aspects is to be had in the 
declarations offered by the insurance 
and fire prevention committee and 
adopted at the Atlanta convention of 
the Association, June, 1923. 
I 
This Atlanta convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men ap- 
praises the work of its Insurance and 
Fire Prevention Committee as ene of 
the most important phases of its work 
and urges upon local credit men’s as- 
sociations that they increasingly stress 
the subject by the appointment of 
strong local committees which shall be 
backed um by the substantial interest of 
local officers. 
IT 
The local credit associations are 
urged to take a more and more impor- 
tant part in fire prevention activities, 
joining with other civic bodies in work- 
ing definitely for a lower fire loss record 
for their home city and employing to 
this end the splendid scientific equip- 
ment and records of the engineers of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers and the conclusions of the National 
Fire Protection Association, both of 
which organizations are ever ready to 
assist and co-operate. 


Ill 


This convention reaffirms the stand 
taken at a previous convention in favor 
of legislation extending the common 
law principle that a man is liable for 
damages resulting from his own care- 
lessness so that it should specially cover 
fire loss, a principle embodied in the 
Pennsylvania laws of 1915 requiring 
that persons, firms and corporations 
shall pay the cost of extinguishing fires 
on their premises when it is shown that 
the fire was caused by criminal intent, 
wilful negligence or failure to comply 
with laws and ordinances for the pre- 
vention of fire. 

IV 

The convention approves the broad- 
cned activities and interests of the in- 
surance committees, recognizing fully 
that life, liability, workmen’s compen- 
sation and even fidelity and other forms 
of insurance are helping vastly to give 
poise and stability to our credit struc- 
ture and that the possibilities and de- 
velopment of insurance service to credit 
are far from having been fully realized. 


V 


The convention approves the cam- 
mittee’s purpose to watch legislation 
pertaining to insurance and particularly 
its purpose to oppose legislation that 
has for its object undue state control 
or state monopoly, it being of the ut- 
most importance that radicalism and 
experimentation largely of a political 
nature should, in a matter of such vital 
public importance as insurance, be 
vigorously opposed. 
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MOKE fire 
swells the total of our country’s 


from every which 
appalling yearly loss, traces its mes- 
sage ior all to read. But how many 
read it right ?—“*Prevent preventable 


fires—75% are preventable!” 


Heed the warning! ‘To plant owners 
it means modern Fire Prevention in 
the plant. 
such Fire Prevention. 


It means expert advice on 
It means in- 


spection by only first class Tire 


Prevention Engineers. 


This sounds expensive, but our stall 
of Engineers, which has earned an 
enviable reputation, is maintained 
at our expense for your service. An 
inspection and report on your prop- 
erty may lead to the elimination of 
dangerous unrecognized fire hazards. 
Kven minor changes will often result 
in lower insurance cost. 


You or your insurance representative can secure the details 


of this free service from our agent or direct from us. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Jhe CONTINENTAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York,NY. 


EARMERS of IOWA 
FIDELITY-PHENIX 
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FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, MARINE, TORNADO, TOURIST FLOATER, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, 
EXPLOSION, RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION. 


ABILITY and WILLINGNESS to fulfil the terms 
of a contract or agreement are the guarantees of 


CREDIT. 


The ROYAL possesses both qualities. Its record over 
seventy-eight vears of business activity withstands the 


closest scrutiny and gains for it the highest rating. 


AGENTS IN ALL CITIES AND TOWNSs 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES AT 


ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


n Darga... Manager Field & Cowles. Managers Elwin W. Law, Manager 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Frederick B. Kellam. Manager Rolla V. Watt, Manager 
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Credits on Board Ship 


(Continued from page 19) 
ordinary mortgage placed against the 
yessel. This statement would not apply, 
however, in the case of what is known 
as preferred mortgages, 
under a special Federal law in 1920, 
put preferred mortgages are applicable 
only to vessels of two hundred or more 
gross tons and of American registra- 
tion. 

SECURING PRIORITY OVER 

ORDINARY MORTGAGES 

A maritime lien must, ef course, be 
perfected by the filing of a libel against 
the vessel, and by obtaining from the 
Federal Courts an order for the sale of 
the vessel to satisfy such lien. These 
precautions having been taken, priority 
is had over any ordinary mortgage on 
the vessel, or any sales made to the 
owner personally, and not to the boat. 
On the other hand, even when this 
Maritime Lien has been perfected, 
liability for other supply liens, claims 
for wages, and damages in collision 
must be considered, although, of 
course, the danger of collision is prac- 
tically nil, the boat being tied up in 
port under the libel proceedings. 

It is advisable, when it becomes 
necessary to file a libel, to do so at 
such time as the vessel is light of 
cargo, otherwise the libellant may be 
responsible for such cargo and it would 
be incumbent upon the libellant to have 
the cargo transferred and promptly 
shipped to destination. To provide as 
far as possible against these contin- 
gencies, it should be determined if the 
boat be covered by insurance against 
losses. If full protection is not pro- 
vided, libellant should arrange for in- 
surance to avoid liability for the period 
the vessel is under libel. 


BEAR THESE POINTS IN MIND! 

Does not all this indicate that the 
following recommendations should be 
borne in mind and carefu'lv followed? 
In the first vlace, that where a sub- 
stantial credit to a vessel is contem- 
plated the shinner should consult a re- 
liable admiralty lawver to be certain 
that his course is nroverlv arranged. 
Again. the sale or contract should 
specifically be made to the boat and 
its owners, in such. form as “S. S, 
—————— and Owners,” and the con- 
tract should be signed in the same 
manner. It is imperative in the case 
of chartered vessels to determine 
whether or not the charter agreement 
specifically prohibits the person char- 
tering the boat from using the credit 
of the boat for the purchase of supplies 
or equipment. 

Next, it is important that any notes 
taken to evidence the indebtedness 
should be signed by the actual owner 
of the vessel, and that a clause be in- 
serted therein to the effect that all 
parties to the note definitely agree that 
the notes preserve to the seller his 
Maritime lien, and that acceptance of 
such note or notes shall in no way be 
construed as waiving or affecting the 
maritime lien which the payee may 
have now, or hereafter, secured against 
the vessel. . 

The next step should be to determine 
whether or not any mortgage has been 
filed against the vessel. This fact can 
be determined by inquiry at the Port 
of Documentation for the vessel, which 
is the nearest U. S. Customs House to 
its home port. If its mortgage is 
drawn in such form as to make it a 
Preferred mortgage, the credit of the 


authorized - 
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W. G. Falconer, President 


Fire, Tornado, 
Explosion, Rent, 


Your Insurance Policy 


is one of your most valued possessions. 
The test of its usefulness will be at the 
time when some sudden occurrence de- 
mands prompt and equitable action: 
Norwich Union Service has long been 
recognized by discriminating business 
men who are conservative about plac- 
ing their insurance and who desire full- 
est consideration in time of need. 


NorwicH UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


NorwicH UNION 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 
E. B. Thistle, Vice Pres. & Sec. 
H. P. Jackson, Vice Pres. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
Automobile, 
Use and Occupancy, Tourist 
Baggage, Riot~ and Civil Commotion, 
Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, Accident and 
Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Must Himself Be Well Served 


COMPANIES 





Sprinkler Leakage, 


Liability. 








vessel is depreciated to the full amount 
of the mortgage. If, on the other hand, 
the mortgage is an ordinary one, the 
credit grantor should determine when 
payment is due, and should be assured 
that no foreclosure is contemplated 
which may be completed before a libel 
can be placed and the maritime lien 
for the supplies can be perfected. It is 
well, in arranging terms, to have sev- 
eral, if not all, of the payments due be- 
fore the mortgage matures and is pay- 
able. It is also important to determine 
what, if any, other large supply bills 
may later be incurred by the vessel .in 
the ordinary course. In this connec- 
tion, the condition of the hull is an im- 
portant consideration, as the rebuilding 
of the hull would cost a considerable 
amount and constitute a later lien with 
a preference as such. The seller should 





also insist that the owner of the boat 
carry sufficient insurance against loss 
from fire and perils of the sea, and that 
the insurance specifically cover’ the 
seller’s interest as it may appear in the 
goods sold. 
THIS BUSINESS NOT UNDESIRABLE 
I do not mean from all this that 
vessels or boats make undesirable sub- 
jects for credit terms. We see many 
concerns doing a profitable business in 
this line. The point I make is that 
ench risks are surrounded by laws that 
imake peculiar conditions. The seller 
must be sure that he has acquired all 
the legal safeguards. This is of prime 
importance because laws and _ con- 
ditions present themselves which seem 
‘no be the reverse of wnat we expert- 
enee in the ordinary run of credit 
transactions. 























Commercial Crook Meets Waterloo 


By C. D. West (‘‘Zephon’’) 
Manager, I. & P. Dept., National Association of Credit Men 


Sherlock Holmes cannot produce 

situations exceeding in devious- 

ness the conspiracies frequently 
brought to light through the grubbing 
in of our Investigation and Prosecution 
Department. Most of the stories when 
thoroughly unfolded would read like the 
dime novels of old. A good example is 
that of “Sam Hayden.” 


T=: imagination of the creator of 


In 1905, there landed on our shores 
from Russia a man whose name was 
then probably unpronounceable. But 
with the keenness.of the Russian mind 
he realized that a good Anglo-Saxon 
name would suit his purpose better. 
He therefore appeared among us bear- 
ing the plain moniker of Sam Hayden. 

In an entirely new environment and 
with his entirely new name, this import 
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into our country drifted on to Minne. 
apolis, and, feeling perhaps the lure of 
the West, meandered into Idaho in 
1910 


The days of the vigilants are happily 
over, else I fear Idaho business would 
have had a sensation. Establishing a 
store at Felt, Idaho, and another at 
Murray, Idaho, he evidently found that 
the profits of legitimate merchandising 
did not come fast enough for him; 
and he saw that the naif good-hearted. 
ness of American wholesalers and 
manufacturers might be capitalized for 


Seven Per Cent and Safety 


According to a credible witness, pack- 
ing cases began to arrive in Flt, pre- 
sumably filled with merchandise. Gne 
quiet day, the storehouse broke out in 


ETHER you can get seven per 
cent. on stock and be certain of 
the safety of your principal depends 
entirely on what is back of the stock. 

American Telephone and Telegraph 
stock is based on the Company’s 
ownership in the Bell System prop- 
erties. These properties include the 
Associated Companies which earned 
5.5% onabook cost of $1,500,000,000. 
These earnings are conservative and 
their continuance may be assumed. 


Its dividends and interest from stock 
and bonds of associated and other 
companies added to its other earn- 
ings, enable the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company safely to pay 
9% dividends on over $700,000,000 
stock outstanding. This stock can 
today be bought in the open market 
to yield about 7%. 


Full information of this Seven-per-cent-and- 
Safety Investment will be sent on request. 


3ELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. he 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK . 


blaze, the contents was consumed and 
Hayden collected from the insurance 
companies the snug sum of $15,000. 
In the debris were discovered a number 
of boulders whose presence in the store- 
house seemed at first inexplicable. The 
cases received at the Felt store had 
not, it happened, contained merchan- 
dise, but were filled with boulders 
packed in excelsior. These cases were 
repacked with merchandise and shipped 
to the store in Murray, Idaho. The 
merchandise actually consumed by fire 
did not exceed in value, according to 
the witness, more than $800. 

Having put this over without diffi- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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“For speed and 


accuracy and 
low upkeep we 
know of no 
other machine 
that could take 


the place of the 
Comptometer Dept. of Continental Motor Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 


Comptometer” 
HOUGH differing widely in their fields of usefulness, 
there is much in common between the Red Seal Con- 
tinental Motor and Controlled-Key Comptometer. 


Both were founded on faith in quality of construction 
and performance—both have kept pace with progress in The Silent Endorsement 
development and improvement—both enjoy world-wide of Repeat Orders 
reputations for economical and dependable service. The Comptometers here 


‘ aa listed represent a long con- 
All of which lends added significance to the statement tinuance of sepent coders fren 


of Mr. H. F. Beckstrom, Asst. Auditor, Continental Motors leading automobile . builders. 
Corporation, Muskegon, Michigan, in which he says: Buick Motor Co. 45 


« . Cadillac Motor Car Co. 42 
For over sixteen years the Comptometer has Dodge Brothers, Inc. 69 


been used in this office for all our payroll and Ford MotorCo. —_150 
cost work. For speed, accuracy and low upkeep Hudson Motor Car Co. 30 

Chevrolet MotorCo. 91 
we know of no other machine that could replace Willys-Overland 37 
it. Packard Motor Car Co. 35 


. ‘ Olds Motor Works 16 
“Since your Controlled-key model came out, it 


is difficult to get operators for machines without 
this control, as they like the protection against 
errors afforded by the Controlled-key.” 


Let a Comptometer man show you what the machine 
will do on your work; or write for Better Methods of Han- 
dling Figure Work. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1717North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois 


CONTROLLED KEY 


If not made by Only the 

Felt & Tarrant, Comptometer 

it’s nota has the 

Comptometer Controlled-key 
safeguard 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE y 





Gathering in the Fruit 


The fruits of business success never ripen and fall 


Organization. 





of themselves. Immutable laws control them. 


The fruits of nature are the natural results of soil, 
sun and rain in right proportions. 


Profits, the fruits of sugcessful business, are the 
natural results of Knowledge, Management and 


Perfect fruits are no surer under the laws of nature 
than are profits under the laws of business. 


Knowledge is the elimination of guess work—the 
heat and the light of the sun. 


Management is a science, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of which change no more than the funda- 


edge. 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
sT. Louis 
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SAN FRANCISCO 





Commercial Crook Meets 
Waterloo 


(Continued from page 30) 

culty, Hayden looked around for new 
fields to conquer, and in 1922 removed 
to Salt Lake City. After establishing 
himself at one location, he opened a 
second store in Park City, Utah. Mer- 
chandise was freely bought and prompt- 
ly paid for. His credit was established, 
and when feeling entirely secure, he 
proceeded to work another trick. Pack- 
ages of merchandise, seemingly in- 
tended for buyers, were taken to a 
nearby station, but re-shipped to the 
second store. At the second store, 
these goods were sold at any price for 
cash, or they were taken from the store 
and concealed in Hayden’s home. 

When everything was ripe, Hayden 
appeared in the offices of the Inter 


CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 
MILWAUKEE 


mental principle of soil or rain, 


Organization is the machine, utilized and con- 
trolled by Management, to produce profit. Like 
nature it functions only when directed by Knowl- 


The Fruits of business success are being picked 
today by managers who know—whose methods 
are founded on the fundamental principles of 
Knowledge, Management, and Organization—as 
immutable as the laws of nature. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — 
TAX SERVICE 


SYSTEMS 


INDIANAPOLIS 
TOLEDO 
ATLANTA 
RICHMOND 
BALTIMORE 
LOS ANGELES 


NZwW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 


Mountain Association of Credit Men, 
plead insolvency and desired the 
Bureau to adjust his affairs. He claimed 
then to have assets of $9,335. and to 
owe $31,318.82. He had the effrontery 
to claim that the shortage in his finan- 
cial condition was brought about by the 
defalcations of his son who had charge 
of the Park City store. 


The situation did not smell very good 
to Mr. Sheckell, in charge of the Ad- 
justment Bureau, and some of the local 
creditors. He refused to take the case 
for adjustment and sent a call to the 
Investigation and Prosecution Depart- 
ment of the National Associatign of 
Credit Men for an investigation. He 
received an immediate reply. A 
highly qualified investigator was as- 
signed to the case, who was not very 
long in unearthing very suspicious evi- 
dence. : 
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At the investigator’s suggestion, Hay. 
den was petitioned into involuntary 
bankruptcy. This action submitted him 
to the examination of creditors. Piece 
by piece and chapter by chapter the 
fraudulent intentions of Hayden were 
thoroughly revealed and witnesses dis. 
covered of his previous bad record. 

Hayden had a very attractive home 
in Salt Lake City, a home that did not 
accord with the financial condition in 
which he claimed himself to be. He 
did not burn up his own home: he may 
have learned that in some states the 
crime of arson in the case of a human 
habitation is punishable with death. 

The examination of Hayden in bank. 
ruptcy revealed sufficient evidence of 
his crooked methods and his schemes 
to defraud creditors to the extent that 
our investigator was entirely satisfied 
that an indictment could be obtained. 
The evidence was placed with the 
United States District Attorney at Salt 
Lake City; who took action and secured 
the indictment of almost the entire 
Hayden family. The evidence clearly 
revealed that Hayden had the assistance 

sof his wife and two sons. They had 


“ eworked the game together, and as so 
‘often happens with people of this stripe 


they were yellow enough to attempt to 
shift the blame from one to another. 

While the indictment was pending, 
the local creditors’ committee and Mr. 
Sheckell together worked most ardently 
on the case and left no stone unturned 
to bring about the ultimate conviction 
of this sweet crowd. The police au- 
thorities of Salt Lake City, suspicioning 
Hayden as a bootlegger, searched his 
home. Although no contraband was 
found, yet in the course of their search 
they encountered an attic cache heavily 
barricaded. They expected, of course, 
that the contraband was behind this 
barrier. They broke through it and dis- 
covered shoes, shirts, knit goods and 
other wearing apparel in great quantt. 
ties. These goods were quickly identi- 
fied as a portion of the stock originally 
in the Hayden stores and bought large- 
ly in the East. These goods had not 
of course been scheduled in the list of 
assets and at the trial of the case, the 
indictments of the wife and two sons 
were dismissed, as the Court believed 
they had acted under the instructions 
of Hayden. But Sam was found guilty 
and sentenced to four years in the 
, United States Federal Prison at 
Leavenworth, Kas. 

From 1905 to 1922, Sam Hayden 
breathed the free atmosphere of this 
country and abused its hospitality. He 
is now breathing the atmosphere of a 
prison, and we wonder if the lesson 
will be driven home. On his release 
will Sam resume his Russian name and 
cast his fortunes with the Bolsheviki? 

This is one of the romances of busi- 
ness. a story of fraud, detection and 
punishment. The Investigation and 
Prosecution Department of the National 
Association of Credit Men is persistent 
when there is a crooked debtor to 
punish. 

In the Sam Hayden case, the Adjust- 
ment Bureau of the Inter Mountain As- 
sociation, the local creditors and the 
creditors generally are to be compli- 
mented for their persistency and their 
unwillingness to have so despicable a 
fellow go free. More work of this 
kind will free business of the parasite, 
of the fellow who trades on his nerve 
and dishonesty, of the dishonest immi- 
grant who believes that a change of 
name and a little American veneer will 
bring him a fortune over night. 
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Remineto 


Remington 
Accounting 
Machine 
Equipped for 
Ledger Posting 
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The ‘Practical, Simple, Co eping Machine 


It is simple. You don’t need a special operator. Inexperienced operators 
learn quickly and easily. 


It is speedy and convenient. The operator works in an easy, natural posi- 
tion, without physical strain. Complete visibility of work facilitates speed and 
accurac,. Direct mechanical method makes corrections easy without mental 
calcu!ation, or use of complementary figures. Best of all, every operation— 
writiny, adding, checking—is performed in one. The Remington is the fastest 
of «' ‘kkeeping machines. 

complete. It will do your work. It will do it in your way. It will 
give very check that you need, every proof that you need—even to the 
final f of the correct entry of the balance on each account. It completes 


and i:::shes every task. No supplementary operations are ever necessary. cA good Accounting 


Machine deserves a 
Our illustrated booklet ‘Modern Accounting Methods” sent on request good ribbon — 


| : ; ' PARAGON Ribbons 
Reminston Typewriter Company, Accounting Machine Dept. made and sold by us 


374 Broadway, New York—Branches Everywhere 


Remington Accounting Machine 
FOR BOOKKEEPING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





HIGH-GRADE | 


Railroad Bond 


We recommend for 


investment a long 
term obligation of 


the Union Pacific | 


Railroad Company 
secured by lien on 


one of the nation’s 


most important 
trans - continental 
railway systems, 
and legal for sav- 
ings banks in New 
York, Massachu- 
setts and New 
Jersey. 

Price at the mar- 
ket to yield over 
%. 

Send for Circular XG22 


A.B. LeachacCo.,Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 


A Business 
Man’s Investment 


He wants his surplus funds 
invested to yield him a good 
return. Yet he wants a non- 
speculative type of security 
—one in which he can feel 
complete confidence. 

These requirements are fully 
met by the. bonds of leading 
electric light and power com- 
panies. These companies sup- 
ply a vital necessity for which 
the demand is steadily increas- 


ing. Public regulation insures 
sound financing. 


We offer the bonds of leading 

companies in denominations of 

$100, $500 and $1,000, at prices 

to yield from 5% to 7%. 

Send for “Bond Topics” con- 

taining fist of current offering. 
Ask for CR 200 


ickmore&[h 
lll BROADWAY, NY 








THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


Chicago Building Activity Increasing 


THE FOLLOWING is a summary of replies from fifteen active members 
of the Building Materials Division of the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men compiled by Sec. J. F. O’Keefe. 
(1) Percentage of capacity at which plant was operated in August: 
81 per cent. 

(2) Number of men employed in August as compared with: 
(a) January, 1923, 53 per cent. increase. 
(b) July 1923, 27 per cent. increase. 

(3) Percentage of increase or decrease in total collections for August 

as compared with July: 12 per cent. increase. 

(4) Percentage of increase or decrease in total sales for August as 

compared with July: 6 per cent. increase. 

(5) Total amount of accounts overdue in August, expressed as a 

percentage of total accounts receivable: 20 per cent. 
Percentage of increase or decrease in new accounts opened in 
August: 11 per cent. increase. 
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If Credit is the back-bone of business, Collections must be the wish-bone. 

eCec 

Speaking of golf, did you ever notice that a man with a ‘Make it Snappy’ 
sign over his desk will often consume the entire afternoon telling you how he 
made a birdie two on the third hole? 

cCe 

The September Crepit Monruiy contains a copy of a letter written to the 
government by a manufacturer of pants. It seems that the pants business isn’t 
so good, and the writer failed to see why the government helped the farmers 
and wouldn’t rush to the assistance of the pants mills. He clinched his argument 
with the terse statement that a man could go hungry for a while but simply 
couldn’t go without pants. 

He evidently overlooked the fact that our wheat is shipped to places which 
immortalized the story of the missionary who couldn’t start a Christian Endeavor 
Society because there was no place on the natives to pin the badges. 

cCe 

The statement has been frequently made by numerous intelligent men and 
eV-D some-congressmen that we should allow our thoughts to wander outside 
our cwn city limits, or in othe words, should think internationally. 

Professor I. M. Nuttie of Dumbelle College, in an article appearing in the 
Police Razette, tells us that to do this properly we must not only think in 
terms of the customs and people of a country, but also in its native language. 

For instance, Prof. Nuttie goes on to say, “To think properly of Italy, we 
must visualize the waving fields of macaroni, and the city streets lined with 
banana pushcarts, and banked on each side with shoe-shine parlors and hat 
renovating establishments. 

“In order to enjoy a personally conducted international think tour,” the 
Professor continues, “our minds must function in the language of the country. 
Tne only difficulty attending such a process being the fact that perhaps we 
couldn’t understand ourselves, or, in less technical language, couldn’t hear our- 
selves think. 

“In the case of Italy, however, this difficulty may be overcome by carefully 
studying the menus in Italian table d’hote restaurants, providing of course that 
one is not fatally gassed by the garlic fumes or doesn’t accidentially smother 
in a bowl of spaghetti. 

“By similar token,” states the Professor, “when thinking of China, we should 
picture its millions of laundries and chop suey palaces with beautiful sing-sing 
giils dancing the chow-chow under the rice trees. 

“Or in Spain, the towering olive oil wells and the subtle scent of Spanish 
onions wafted to the nostrils through the fandango bushes.” 

There is certainly great truth in Dr. Nuttie’s remarks. How many of 
us have even given a fleeting thought to Gyktwkagook, the land of the Eskimos, 
whence the Eskimo pies are imported. In Gyktwkagook the nights are six 
months long in winter, and it is difficult to imagine a land where one could read 
a copy of the Congressional Record from cover to cover in one evening and where 
the plaintive cry of “send up a ten-cent piece, please” is never addressed to 
even the dumbest of dumb-waiters. 

Thinking internationally is not only cheaper than travelling internationally, 
but considerably less dangerous. Which of us at some social gathering has 
not gritted his teeth at the experience of having Mrs. Smith, who has just re- 
turned from a trip to Cheko-Gobenia, discover inadvertently—and unfortunately— 
that Mr. Jones across the way has also been there. 

With the thought of enabling its readers to export their thoughts more 
readily, Foam has prepared a number of pamphlets on various countries which 
may be obtained upon application, by enclosing a Ford car and six cents in 
stamps. a. @.%. 





q No longer 
Under theShadow of the Pen” 


Keeping books on Underwood Bookkeeping Machines 


1 enables Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barney Dry Goods Co.to: 


I) Prove that all items are correctly posted and billed to the correct 
posted as to amounts, on both accounts. 
facdéers and bills. 6. Eliminate all trial balance troubles. 
2.PRrove that all items are accounted aA . 
br, and that none are omitted from 7+ Eliminate the labor of footing 
Ather ledgers or bills. * thousands of bills at the end of 


. each month, as under their plan 
3. F pee ee Scaameepe a. the bill is ready to render immedi- 
: oy per Aa a Be sg ee ately after the last entry has been 


ide. 
col ectly computed. _ - 

4, Prdve that debit items are entered ap Untweses, Betimaing He 
in @ebit columns and credit items Pen” from any business, large or 
im eyedit columns. small To get detailed information 

5. Proje that the items have been mail the coupon below. 

UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
Underwood Building, New York 


Branches in all principal cities 


sereeeemenieremeniannmiiniinenaal 


View in Bookkeeping Department of Scruggs-Vandervoort- Barney Dry 
Goods Co., showing installation of 26 Underwood Bookkeeping Machines. 


Underwood Building, New York 
Send full information regarding the Underwood 
Bookkeeping Machine and a copy of booklet, 
“Taking Industry Out of the Shadow of the Pen.” 


Name 


BookkeepingMACHINE |— 





I. T.1. 


locates instantly every prece- 
dent for any income tax prob- 
lem you have. Write for in- 
formation to 
Income Tax Index Service, Inc. 
9-15 CLINTON ST. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








“Shall I Sell?—Facts 


for Bond Buyers 


Regardless of how expert and suc- | 


cessful you may be in forecasting 
the movements of the security 
markets, you will be wise if you 
put a part of your investment 
tunds into securities that do not 
fluctuate at all. Concerning that 
part of your holdings you will 
never have to answer the difficult 
question, “Shall I sell and take a 
loss, or hold on and hope for a 
recovery?” 

Because Miller First Mortgage 
Bonds are non-fluctuating in value, 
they are more and more favored 
by conservative investors, and be- 
cause they pay up to 7% (being 
secured by property in Southern 
cities, where that rate prevails) 
they offer strong attractions from 
the standpoint of income. Send 
for descriptive circulars and in- 
formative booklet, “Creating Gocd 
Investments.” 


G.L.MICLER & G. 
1110 Carbide & Carbon Bldg. 
30 East 42nd St., New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St.Louis Buffalo 
Atlanta Memphis Knoxville 











Books on Investments 


SIMPLE PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT— 
Thomas Gibson. Doubleday Page & Co. N. Y, 
1920.—183 pp. 

THE CYCLES OF SPECULATION—Thomas 
Gibson. Moody Magazine & Book Co. N. Y 
1917.—175 pp. 

THE PITFALLS OF SPECULATION— 
Thomas Gibson. Moody Magazine & Book Co. 
N. Y., 1916.—184 pp. 


F all business men credit men 
should by their training be the 
most astute in making investments. In 
their jobs taney are charged with deter- 
mining in what businesses they will 
invest the goods or money of their credit 
granting houses. They must analyze 
the strength of buying houses. They 
apply dilligently the tests Character, 
Capacity and Capital in their crediv 
analysis. They study the financial 
statements of the buying houses in 
order to determine whether the houses 
are likely to redeem their credit prom- 
ises, and thus maintain the investment 
of the creditor houses unimpared. They 
know a good deal about the paying 
record of the houses in which they ,in- 
vest their company’s goods, or in which 
they make their short or intermediate 
loans. They act in accordance with 
certain well-estabiished principles in 
making these short-term loans. If the 
loans are large they demand greater 
security. If they make their loans to 
a large number of buying houses or 
cebtors they feel that there is a great- 
er security to their investment than if 
all their eggs were in a few baskets. 
It is all the stranger, therefore, that 
some of these same credit men should 
in their personal investments proceed 
on an utterly different basis. The re- 
viewer has been told that there are 
credit men who though applying the 
soundest principles in investing their 
company’s goods are utterly reckless in 
investing their own private funds. They 
will invest in companies without know- 
ing anything about the financial affairs 
of these companies, and even if they 
see the statements, in which the assets 
and liabilities are frequently balanced 
by a tremendous figure for good-will. 
they fail to depreciate the inflated 
items in them. 
For such credit and business men Mr. 


INSIST on a SPRINGFIELD policy—“IT PAYS” 


Let your insurance 
agent “‘sit in’’! 


Your insurance agent ought to be called in 
whenever your directors meet to discuss new 
building operations, the installation of boilers 


and sprinkler systems, 


traffic’ problems, etc. 


His technical knowledge and experience may 
result in drastic changes from the original 
plans,—saving your company both “money and 


embarrassment. 


There is a “Springfield” agent in YOUR town, 
available for YOUR conferences. Ise him! 


Springfield Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co of Springfield, Massachusetts 


Cash Capital: #3,500.000.00 
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METHOD OF LABOR 
SAVING BOOKKEEPING 


We are now introducing the | 
AKKURATE Self-Indexing Ledger | 
and Monthly Statement for use 
on any typewriter. 


AKKURATE Self-Indexing Type. 
writer System has made excep- 
tionally big headway among mer- | 
chants because of the simplicity 
and neatness with which monthly 


bills or statements can be ren- 
dered. 





It has been pronounced the most | 
inexpensive and successful method | 
of issuing statements in type. | 
written form with its full effect, | 


AKKURATE LOOSE-LEAF 
co. INC. 
81 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Devisers and Manufacturers of 

AKKURATE Self-Indexing 

Statement Ledger for pen and 

typewriter and the AKKURATE 

Bookkeeping . System, complete, 
in 1. 


Sheets and Binders made for every Machine | 
Bookkeeping System. 


It will pay you to get our illustrated | 
folders on our systems. 





Gibson’s books on investment and specu- 
lation should prove to be valuable. Gf 
the three books listed above, “Simple 
Principles of Investment” is the most 
general and educative. It is different 
from the type of book, of which unfor- 
tunately there have been too many, that 
purports to give the reader sure-fire 
tips on how to get rich quick. Mr. Gib- 
son is conservative in his analysis of 
investments. The chapters on “When 
to Buy” and “When to Sell” contain a 
great deal of sound information and ad- 
vice. The chapter on “Diversification 
of Investments” and “Genetal Influ- 
ences” should be helpful not only to 
the credit man who invests. his own 
goods but to the credit man as an an- 
alyst of the financial statements of 
buyers’ houses. Among the particular- 
ly valuable chapters from the credit 
analyst’s point of view are the two 
chapters on the various classes of 
bonds and notes, acceptances, etc. 
which the credit man meets frequently 
in the financial statements of large con- 
cerns. The books have the additional 
merit of being interestingly written. 


Aeroplane Mail Service 
UGENE S. ELKUS, The E'kus Co. 

* San Francisco, first vice-president 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, mailed a letter to the National 
office of the Association in New York 
on the afternoon of August 23. The let- 
ter was received at the New York Post 
office at 2:00 P. M, August 25 and bore 
the San Francisco post mark of August 
24, 6:00 A. M, 

The receipt of this letter by aero- 
plane mail presents an interesting il- 
lustration of the value of such service 
in bringing closer together the Pacific 
Coast members with their fellow crafts- 
men on the Atlantic, 
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mag quer business Goole 14 gerd Cusiness,” 
The Passing of the T. B. M. 


Displaced by U. B. M., the Untiring Business Man Who Studies 
By John Whyte, Ph.D. 


Director of Research, National Assn. of Credit Men 


HAT would clever writers do 

without the Tired Business 

Man? Their stories and jokes 

about the T. B. M. have been 
among their most prolific sources of in- 
come. They picture him as coming 
home from a hard day’s work void of 
ideas and interests, bent solely on 
amusement and diversions of a low- 
brow sort. He frequents musical com- 
edy performances, or if he is too tired 
to leave home he buries himself in a 
slushy, sentimental novel or short story. 
Occasionally his higherbrowed wife or 
his modern children succeed in drag- 
ging him to a problem play dealing with 
some economic or social theme, or in 
educating him by a chapter in one of 
the Outlines of History or Science or 
Literature. His behavior on such oc- 
casions draws forth the _ cleverest 
shafts from the writers. Suave and 
genial in his business hours, he be- 
comes under the compulsion of his wife 
and children a sullen, boresome and 
economic, social, political and cultural 
questions are hopelessly stupid and 
inept. 

There is no need to characterize him 
further. He is a familiar figure in fic- 
tion, and truth to tell he has been a 
familiar figure in life. Has been, for 
he is surely a less common phenome- 
non today than he was ten years ago. 
Today he has a serious rival in the 
U. B. M. The Untiring Business Man, 
after a hard day’s work at business, 
comes home, not to rest or fritter away 
his time, (both of which occupations 
have justifiable places in the scheme 
of life,) but to prepare for the class 
he is conducting at some college of 
business administration, or to write out 
the answers to the problems in some 
correspondence course, or to read and 
study the fascinatingly written achieve- 
ments in the realm of industry, science 
and politics. His evenings away from 
home he is just as likely to spend in 
some association meeting in the discus- 
sion of trade or industrial problems or 
Federal taxation or international af- 
fairs as he is at some musical comedy 
or other low-brow diversion. 

If there are skeptics to question the 
fact of this change in the American 
business man they can be quickly 
silenced by the enumeration of statis- 
tical evidences. Among these are the 
tremendous growth of colleges of com- 
merce, of correspondence schools of 
business, the rapid rise of large busi- 
ness houses dealing exclusively in 
books on business and economics, the 
wide and growing circulation of high 
class trade publications, and the ever 


increasing sales among business men . 


of books dealing with the broader eco- 
nomic and social and political aspects 
of our civilization. 


CAUSES FOR CHANGE 


It is interesting to inquire at this 
Point what the causes have been and 


Our Book 
Department 


The reading of business 
books will be stressed by the 
Credit Monthly beginning 
with this number. The Book 
Department will be conducted 
by Dr. Whyte.—The Editor 


are for this change in the American 
business man. There is seldom a single 
cause for any event, and the causes for 
the change in the business man are 
many. Only some of the major causes 
can be noted here. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BUSINESS INTO 
A SCIENCE 

Among the chief causes that have 
made for the increase in reading among 
business men has been the gradual de- 
velopment of business into a science. 
If we accept the definition of science 
as “organized knowledge,” it is surely 
not too much to say that prior to 
twenty years ago business as a science 
hardly existed. Of course, science and 
scientific methods had been used in 
manufacturing and production; but of 
the conduct of business itself little was 
known or written that had been scien- 
tifically tested and proved. Even the 
introduction of accounting pripeiples,— 
in themselves, of course, a Scientific 
achievement,—did not at first result in 
the reduction of the material of busi- 
ness to scientific conclusions. The in- 
ternal relationships in business, the re- 
lationship of one business to another and 
to business as a whole, had not been 
made a subject of serious inquiry and 
investigation. For the most part busi- 
ness men learned .about these relation- 
ships through their own experience, 
checked only occasionally with the ex- 
periences of other men. Thus, for ex- 
ample, they knew something about the 


relationship of turnover to profit; 
something about the percentage of op- 
erating expenses in their own lines; 
something about the relationship of the 
various items in a financial statement. 
But they had no accurate knowledge of 
these subjects, for nobody had gathered 
sufficient material upon which to base 
averages and to draw valid conclusions. 


BUSINESS EMPLOYING RESEARCH 
METHODS 

Within the last twenty years busi- 
ness has become a subject of laboratory 
analysis and research. The same meth- 
odology of research that is used in other 
sciences, be they chemistry or phvsics 
or bacteriology or what not, began to 
be applied to business. The materials 
of business were gathered, analyzed 
and classified, and principles and con- 
clusions stated after the impartial sift- 
ings and weighings common to scien- 
tific endeavor. 


BUSINESS AS A SUBJECT TO 
BE TAUGHT 

As a result of this laboratory method, 
business became naturally a _ subject 
which could be taught, and its introduc- 
tion into the curriculi of our colleges 
has been one of the outstanding phe- 
nomena of the last twenty years of edu- 
cational development. The rapid growth 
of colleges of business education such 
as New York University School of Com- 
merce and the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance, and later of graduate schools of 
business administration such as Har- 
vard, Columbia and New York Univer- 
sity, to say nothing of the large number 
of newer schools throughout the coun- 
try, are a recognition on the one hand 
of this development of business into a 
science, and on the other hand con- 
stitute the chief promise of its future 
and rapid growth. 


THE GROWTH OF SCIENTIFIC 
BUSINESS LITERATURE 

Not the least contributing factor in 
this development has been the growth 
of a scientific business literature. A 
subject cannot be taught without the 
organization of knowledge in that sub- 
ject; and the business men of the coun- 
try are under a lasting debt of gratitude 
to the first teachers of business in 
American colleges and to their suc- 
cessors who have written text books 
on business and thus first stated in 
an orderly way the facts that were 
known to them in the fields in which 
they taught. 


ECONOMICS AND THE BUSINESS 
MAN 

The relationship of business to Eco- 
nomics is so self-evident to us today that 
it seems strange that not many years 
ago business men were not expected to 
know anything about Economics. For 
this condition of affairs the economists 
themselves were largely to blame. The 

(Continued on page 40) 








FREE CATALOGUE 
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An extremely comprehensive Catalogue of 
Business Books by all Publishers which will 
enable the Business man to make a proper se- 
lection of his serious Books. 














































































































Credits — Collections 
Bookkeeping Accounting 
Business Efficiency 
Insurance Business Law 
Advertising Retailing 
Finance Banking 
Economics Industry 
Labor Statistics 
Telegraph Cable Codes 
Foreign Trade Foreign Exchange | 
Business English Letter Writing | 
Salesmanship Transportation 











Reference Books 
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"Reading quer Fusinsss Guvled 4 gore Cusinecs. 


Germany's Capacity to Pay 


GERMANY’S CAPACITY TO PAY. H. G. 
Moulton and C. E. McGuire. The Institute 
of Economic Series. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1923. 384 pp. 

ELDOM does the first book of any 

s author or organization attract 

World wide attention, “Germany’s 

Capacity to Pay,” the first publication 
of the Institute of Economics, written 
by H. G. Moulton and C. E. McGuire 
with the aid of the Council and Staff 
of the Institute of Economics, has 
achieved this distinction in less than 
two months after its appearance,— 
from the publishing point of view cer- 
tainly a cause for congratulation. 


Shortly after its appearance the 
French government took cognizance of 
the book, only to dispose of it as one 
more pro-German document, written 
under the conscious or unconscious dic- 
tation of pro-German propaganda. Of- 
ficial Berlin, heartened by some of the 
statements in the book, drew tne still 
more heartening conclusion that since 
it appeared over the name of the In- 
stitute of Economics, located at Wash- 
ington, D. C., it had an official govern- 
mental character. That belief was soon 
shattered, for the Institute of Econom- 
ics has, of course, no official connec- 
tion with our Government. 


In these days of strong loyalities and 
bitter antagonism, it is only natural 
to raise questions as to the ante- 
cedent and present character of the 
authors or institutions that put forth 
books directly or even remotely touch- 
ing on the War and the problems arising 
from it, in order to determine wnether 


“Unique in the literature of finance” 


The Financial Organization of Society 
By 
HAROLD G. MOULTON 
Mr. Moulton has produced a _ conservatively 


stated, comprehensive picture of our financial 
system as a whole, a new service to students of 










































































The book devotes six of its thirty chapters to 
money, one to foreign exchange, one to the nature 
and function of credit, and the balance to descrip- 
tions of industrial and financial corporations and 
their operations. 


As a basis of a general survey of finance, Financial 
Organization of Society is especially adapted and 
should be of practical value to the investing public 
as well as to students of the subject. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5780 ELLIS AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


these books are written to sustain a 
thesis or a set of emotional concepts 
or whether they may be looked upon as 
a scientific attempt to analyze and pre. 
sent facts. In answer to these ques. 
tions it may be stated that the Insti. 
tute of Economics was established a 
year ago by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, which declared that “in 
committing to the Trustees the admin- 
istration of the endowment of the In. 
stitute of Economics, over which the 
Corporation will have no contro! what- 
soever, it has in mind a single purpose, 
namely, that the Institute shall be con- 
ducted with the sole object of ascer. 
taining the facts about current eco- 
nomic problems and of interpreting these 
facts for the people of the United 
States in the most simple and under- 
standable torm, The Institute shall be 
administered by its Trustees without 
regard to the special interests ot any 
group in the body politic, either politi- 
cal, social or economic,” The ofticers 
of the Institute are Robert S. Brook- 
ings, President; Arthur T. Hadley, 
Vice-President; David F. Houston, 
Treasurer; and Harold G. Moulton, Di- 
rector. The Council is composed of 
Thomas Walker Page, Chairman; Har- 
old G. Moulton, Edwin G. Nourse and 
William F. Willoughby. The board of 
trustees includes some of the most 
prominent economists and publicists 
in America today. among them A, Law- 
rence Lowell, Arthur T. Hadley, David 
F. Houston, David Kinley, Paul M. War- 
burg. James J. Storrow, and John Bar- 
ton Payne. 


The personne] of the. organization 
and its constitution ought therefore to 
be sufficient answer to the French 
charge and the erroneous German as- 
sumption and ought also, it woula seem, 
to guarantee for the book a respectful 
hearing .as a serious, unbiassed study 
of a problem that is engrossing the at- 
tention of the world, and upon whose 
adequate solution the fate of kurope 
and of ourselves so largely depends. 

In America the book has been for 
the most part favorably received. 
Students have welcomed it as the most 
comprehensive study of the problems 
involved that has yet appeared. How- 
ever, there have not been lacking those 
who severely condemn the _ book. 
Arthur Richmond Marsh, editor ot the 
Economic World, New York (a journal. 
by the way, which through its careful 
selection and reprinting of articles 
written by authorities gives an excel- 
lent weekly survey of the trend of 
economic and financial opinion and de- 
serves to be widely read, attacks the 
book in his leading article of August 11, 
under the heading, “A Mischievous 
Presentation of the German kKepara- 
tions Problem.” He compares the 
book, because of its (to him) sophisti- 
cal ideas and reasonings, to “The Eco- 
nomic. Consequences of the Peace,” 
“This most mischievous book of John 
Maynard Keynes.” He declares that 
“it is certain that really competent 
Americans when they have had an 
opportunity to assess the scientific 
worth of the book will reject it in 
toto.” 


Dr. B. M. Anderson, Jr., Economist 
of the Chase National Bank of N. Y., 
whose competence in this field is uni 
(Continued on page 48) 
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[ For the Credit Man’s Desk | 


PROFITS IN READING 


Where To Get The Books 
You Need 


By E. P. TuTtTie 


Pres. National Assn. of Credit Men 
Atlas Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 


“ A COLLEGE training is au excellent 

thing; but after all the better 
part of every man’s education is that 
which he gives himself.” This is just 
as true today as in 1885 when James 
Russell Lowell said it. 

The business man is limiting him- 
self seriously whose education comes 
to an abrupt end on that fine June 
morning when he says goodbye to 
school or college and plunges into his 
life work. Such a man is setting a 
limit not only to his material prog- 
ress but to his usefulness in the world 
of affairs and indeed to his own happi- 
ness in life. 

On the other hand, there is scarcely 
any limit to the amount of satisfaction 
to be derived from a mind that, through 
reading and study, is constantly ex- 
panding and becoming more and more 
enriched. 


UNAVOIDABLE STUDY 

For the credit worker there is a vast 
amount of unavoidable study. He must 
of course be an unremitting student of 
human psychology, of the trends of 
commerce, of governmental affairs and 
of the status of every part of the coun- 
try whose condition is even indirectly 
related to his own enterprise. He 
must read thoroughly and intelligently 

1. At least one daily newspaper with a well 
dev business section. 

2. The reports and publications of such dis- 

of information as the larger banks, the 

statistical bureaus, and the Nationa) Association 
of Credit Men and other organizations. 

3. The better trade papers in his field. 

Moreover, this reading must be done 
promptly, because failure to keep up 
to date often renders such reading en- 
tirely useless. 


READING SOUND BOOKS 

But, necessary as is all such study, it 
is not enough for the credit man who 
aspires to be something more than a 
checker of credits. In order to take 
full advantage of the opportunities for 
service and advancement that open be- 
fore him, the worker in the field of 
credits must from week to week build 
a solid foundation for his current in- 
formation by a persistent study of 
sound books. 

“What books?” may be asked. 


The answer is a simple one: For a 
list of books on any business subject, 
or for an outline of a reading course, 
apply to Dr. John Whyte, Editor of 
the Book Department of the Crepir 
Monruiy, 41 Park Row, New York. 
The reply you receive will have be- 
hind it both experience and timely in- 
formation. You may ask for a list of 
books on general business topics, or on 
a specific subject like Foreign Credit 
Granting, Collection Letters, or Farm 
Credits. 


In any case, having got the list of 
books, it is then incumbent upon you 
to act. Borrow the volumes from the 
nearest public library; or buy them di- 
rectly from the publishers or from a 
bookseller. Then plan your time so 
that, without haste or delay, you will 
Proceed to devour and digest those 
books,—t»o your own great pleasure and 
profit. 


™m A eeountants’ 


Handbook 


EpiTep BY E. A. SALIERS, PH. D. 


HE Ronald Press Company an- 

nounces the most important publica- 
tion offered to the accounting field in 
many years. Accountants have long 
needed such a volume—a_ reference 
manual which brings together reliable in- 
formation covering the entire range of 
accepted practice as they meet it in their 
daily work. 

The First Complete Collection 

of Practical Working Data for 

Accountants Ever Published 

This need is now filled. The Accounrt- 
ANTS’ HANDBOOK, now nearing completion, 
contains 1600 pages, divided into thirty- 
three sections, each devoted to a subject of 
essential interest to the accountant. It 
treats thoroughly, not only accounting, but 


also such subjects as credits and collections, 
law, banking and office methods. 


Contains a Vast Amount of 
Material to Which Credit 
Men Will Continually Refer 


For accountants, credit managers, execu- 
tives, and all who deal with accounts this 
handbook brings together just the things 
that are likely to come up daily in connec- 
tion with accounting and credit work. 
Only material which is generally accepted 
has been included. The compilers have 
worked through all authorities in the field 
and selected the best data available, pre- 
paring a truly remarkable presentation of 
tested material. Tables, rules, definitions, 
and formulas abound. Two hundred cuts 
illustrate forms and statements. 

All this mass of information is made instantly avail- 
able by an exhaustive index abundantly supplied with 


cross-reterences. This handbook is as necessary in the 
modern credit office as any labor-saving equipment. 


Designed to Stand Hard Usage 


The volume is printed in clear type on thin, strong 
paper. It is made up in a durable flexible binding, 
with patented unbreakable back. The page size—45%4”" 
x 7%" makes the book, for all of its 1600 pages, most 
convenient to handle. 


Ready November 15. 1600 pages. Flexible Binding, Gilt 
Edges, Unbreakable Back. Price $7.50. 


Special Pre-Publication Offer 


T HE price of the ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK is $7.50. 
In order to get as wide an initial distribution as 
possible, however, we are making the following offer to 
those wo order before publication: Until November 


The 33 Sections 


Business Law Mathematics 
Corporate Organization 
Corporations Inventories 
Disposition of Net Income and 
Surplus 
Analysis of Financial 
Statements 
Reports Classification 
Valuation Depreciation 
Goodwill Costs 
Audits and Working Papers 
Statistics and Graphics 
Finance fice Practice 
Commercial Banking and 
Bank Credits 
Credits and Collections 
Bankruptcy, Insolvency and 
Receivership 
Fiduciary Accounting 
Consolidations Installations 
Public Utility Accounting 
Municipalities Office Appliances 
Management Professional 
Economics Foreign Exchange 
Principles Glossary Taxation 


What Prominent 


Executives Say: 

“A handbook of accepted prac- 
tice has long been vitally needed 
by the accountant.”"—R. H. 
Montgomery, of Lybrand, Ross 
Bros. & Montgomery, New York. 
“I am enthusiastic over the pros- 
pect of seeing a real account- 
ant’s handbook or manual.”—R. 
H. Allen, Assistant Financial 
Executive, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., Orange, N. J. 


15th, the date of publication, we will accept 
orders at the special introductory price of 
$6.75, provided that they are accompanied 
by check or cash in full for this amount. 

This sum will be refunded if, within five 
days after receiving the handbook, you de- 
cide for any reason that you do not want 
it and return it to us. Approval orders, 
unaccompanied by cash, accepted at $7.50. 
If you prefer, you can order through your 
bookstore. 


The Ronald Press Company 
Publishers 
20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


RONALD 


= == =m “Use this order form now.7= = = 
THE RONALD Press CoMPANY, 

1 20 Vesey STREET, New York, N. Y. 
y 


ou may send me, postpaid, on publication, the 
Accountants’ Handbook, for which I enclose 
$6.75, the introductory price. It is understood 
that this amount will be refunded if book is re- 
} turned to you within five days. after its receipt. 
NOTE: Orders unaccompanied by remittance 
] will be filled only at the regular price, $7.50, 
and subject to our usual five day approval 
terms. If you wish to order on this basis, check 
here ( 


U Address 


{ Position 
Offer Not Good After November 15th 





FREE CATALOGUE 
OF 
Select 
Business Books 


HIS little catalog, com- 
piled by the NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY 

BOOK STORE, is designed 
primarily to meet the needs 
of the student body of the 
New York University School 
of Commerce. Though by ‘no 
means an exhaustive list of 
titles, still it represents what 
may be termed—THE BEST 
BOOKS ON BUSINESS. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
BOOK STORE 


32 WAVERLY PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 


“PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS 
1923 
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\ 
“dismal science,” Economics, was a 
subject for dialecticians. The economist 
too frequently spun out their theories 
for their own personal satisfaction or 
for the delectation of fellow economists. 
To be sure they had to consider busi- 
ness, because by their own definition 
Economics dealt with business in its 
social aspects. But there were few 
economists who would demean them- 
selves so far as to apply their conclu- 
sions to business. That was not their 
job. A great deal, of course, may be 
said for such an attitude. Some of the 
greatest advances in human knowledge 
have been made by scientists working 
ior the sake of science with no other 
end in view than the extension of hu- 
man knowledge. But it may be doubted 
whether economists, with the detach- 
ment from business life and business 
problems of twenty years ago, were ac- 
tually in the possession of materials 
and facts from which to draw their 
theories. Or putting it the other way 
‘round, surely today, when economists 
are writing not only for fellow eco- 
nomists but for business men, they are 
far more likely to draw on the facts of 
business experience than they were be- 
fore. However that may be, the fact 
remains that today some of our best 
known economists are in close touch 
with business realities and are writing 
no longer in the abstruse terms of their 
hierarchy but in the forceful vernacular 
of business and everyday life. The 
writings of Hartley Withers in England 
and George E. Roberts in America have 
done much to popularize in the best 
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American Central 


(FIRE) 


Snsurance Company 


816 Olive Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Organized 1853 
Incorporated under the Laws of Missouri 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1923 
CAPITAL 
$1,000,000.00 
ASSETS 


$7,855,699.38 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES 
$4,979,070.23 
NET SURPLUS 
$1,876,629.15 


The Company has been in business continuously since 1853 and has 
served its agents and policyholders with distinctive fairness. 
sideration is given its agents in the acceptance of business without un- 
necessary It is represented throughout the United 
States and Canada by over 6,000 active and satisfied agents. 


B. G. Chapman, Jr., President 
D. E. Monroe, Vice-President 


correspondence. 


Every con- 





Harold M. Hess, Secreta 
Conrad Roeder, Roy W. ‘Smith, 
Rieman, 


Henry I. 


Asst. Secretaries 


sense of that word, Eeonomics; and the 
specialized research of men like Wesley 
Clair Mitchell, David Friday and Me. 
vin T. Copeland are providing business 
men of today with facts and figures 
drawn from penetrating studies into 
the vital problems of American bysi. 
ness. 

THE EDUCATIONAL EFFECT OF 

TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

Another major cause for the change 
that has come about in the American 
business man is the remarkable growth 
of trade associations. The educationa) 
effect on American business of these 
associations can scarcely be overstated, 
Not many years ago business men in the 
same lines of business refused to ¢o. 
operate with one another. If they had 
valuable information on the conduct of 
their business they guarded that ip. 
formation with all the zeal of bigots. 
Today these same business men are 
pooling their information and methods, 
and everything but their trade secrets 
and patents. They are doing this in 
the consciousness that by so doing they 
are contributing not only to their own 
individual success, but to the success 
of their group. Call these group in- 
terests selfish if you will, but surely 
group selfishness is a far more desir. 
able factor in commercial life than in- 
dividual selfishnesses, and with someas- 
sociations,—and this is particularly 
true of the National Association of 
Credit Men,—the group selfish interest 
is so wide as to include almost all of 
business. That pooling of information 
has resulted in the raising to higher 
levels of the conduct of American busi- 
ness,—an educational achievement in 
the truest sense of the word. 

Though in the larger sense the work 
of these associations is educational, 
most of the associations have organized 
in addition formal educatonal work. 
Thus there have grown up in the Na- 
tional Institute of Banking and the 
National Institute of Credit and re- 
search bodies within the organizations 
or group of organizations, whose purpose 
it is to accumulate the facts of business 
and pass them on to their members so 
that these members may make their 
business decisions on the basis of 
ascertained facts and not on hunches 
or tips. 

INDEPENDENT AND GOVERN- 
MENTAL RESEARCH 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The work of private and governmen- 
tal business research organizations also 
constitutes a great factor in this 
change. These organizations have ren- 
cered a valuable service in commenting 
on and interpreting for business men 
the facts that they have gathered. 


THE WAR AND THE DEPRESSION 
AS EDUCATIONAL FACTORS 


The two greatest immediate causes 
of the change are without doubt the 
War and the depression. The War 
widened the horizon of the business 
man. It showed him the effect upon 
his business of national and _inter- 
national economic movements. He 
learned that he was directly affected by 
the economic and political developments 
in his own and in other countries; and as 
interest in politics and economics. 

The depression confirmed his newly 
gained knowledge of the economic in- 
terdependence of mankind. He learned 
as he had not learned before that the 
prosperity of his own business is close 
ly interrelated with the prosperity of 

(Continued on page 42) 
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INH 
Fire Association | 
1817 Philadelphia 


1923 


1 FTER all that has been 
# 6done and said about in- 
surance, the fact remains 
that there is no better pro- 
tection from loss by fire, tornado, 
explosion and marine disasters than 
a policy in the old Fire Association 
of Philadelphia, which has given its 
policy-holders sound indemnity for 
over a hundred and five years, and 
today is even stronger financially and 
better prepared to continue to furnish 
that same reliable service. Courteous 
treatment of both its policy-holders 
and agents, and justly liberal settle- 
ments, have been characteristic of 
this Company since its organization. 
Agents in every town and city in 
this country. 

















with the “Fire Plate’ firmly embedded in the 
walls of Independence Hall—the Cradle 
of Liberty 
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When Death of Master 
Mind Strains Credit 


N the development of a_ business 

there must be the long look ahead, 
often with commitments that take 
months, even years, to work out to 
fruition. It is not as if in forming 
policies and making commitments the 
presiding genius could put the concern 
which he directs on the right track and 
say, “Now I have given it a good start. 
It has nothing to do but follow the 
track.” There is too much of experi- 
ment in all business for that; many ad- 
justments have to be made along the 
way to unexpected circumstances. 

But if the master mind is suddenly 
taken away, if the directing head dies, 
what is likely to be the result? Unless 
he has trained someone—preferably a 
man of as great capacity as himself,— 
to take charge, the concern is likely to 
become crippled. 

Here enters that great principle of in- 
surance which modern man has de- 
veloped till it has become one of the 
most striking of the economic wonders 
of the present generation. The vast 
insurance reservoirs can be employed 
by this concern to indemnify itself 
against the death of the master mind 
or of all the men who are building the 
concern up and whose initiative, far 
sightedness, imagination, nerve and 
judgment are depended upon to make 
a sound business structure. 

Why should not a business take ad- 
vantage of this modern insurance reser- 
voir for its protection? Is it strange 
that the question of life insurance for 
the protection of the business frequently 
arises in business statements given as 
a basis of credit? 

Credit men are all the while studying 
margins of safety. They want these 
margins to be ample for the severest 
strains that may be imposed. It is the 
peak of the load that interests both of 
them, and whatever within reason can 
be done to prepare for the comfortable 
carrying of the peak load, they are 
ready to urge. 

Life insurance for the benefit of the 
business helps the concern to prepare 
against that peak strain on credit which 
comes when the concern’s master mind 
is snatched away. 


Did You Read 
this editorial in 
THE 
CREDIT MONTHLY 


when it appeared a 


year ago? 


Even if you did, it is 
worth reading again 
and with the 
publisher’s consent we 
take the privilege of 


reprinting it. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of 
America 
Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


If every wife knew what every widow 
knows every husband would be insured 
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other businesses. He learned, for ex- 
ample, that though he may conduct 
his business in a large city and never 
sell directly to the farmer, the pros- 
perity of his business is in no small 
part dependent upon the prosperity of 
a result he began to take an increased 
the farmer. Thus his interests have 
been widened to include the study of all 
the problems affecting his economic 
life. 


All these influences have combined to 
supplant the T. B. M. by an individual 
of a newer generation, the U. B. M. 
The modern business man looks upon 
business as a profession much as the 
doctor looks upon his profession. He 


knows that like the doctor he must 
keep up with the advances that are 
being made in his profession. He is 
under pressure to keep abreast of the 
newest developments of technic, of new 
interpretations of old facts. He must 
sharpen his wits so that he may dis- 
tinguish between what is truly scien- 
tific and what parades under that name, 
for just as there are charlatans in other 
lines, so there are charlatans in business 
who, employing the lingo of the science 
of business, promise great and imme- 
diate rewards to their followers. The 
modern business man knows that he 
can and must play a larger part in the 
development of national and interna- 
tional affairs; for now that his subject 
has become a science he can bring to 
the solution of our political and eco- 
nomic troubles facts. and conclusions 
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Export Credits 
EXPORT CREDITS AND COLLECTION 

Gordon C. Poole. Prentice-Hall, Inc. N, Y 

1923. 148 pp. 

A significant fact in connection wit, 

the publication during the Dast 
year of various books on foreign trag, 
is the surprisingly small amount 9 
space devoted to the subject of foreign 
credits. Since in these days of keg 
competition credit extensions are ay 
absolute necessity for the successfy| 
conduct of our overseas trade, it is yp. 
fortunate, to say the least, that credit 
one of the most important elements j, 
foreign trade, is being so dispropor. 
tionately treated. 

In this book Mr. Poole has filled a 
long standing need for a reference book 
on the technique of foreign credit grant. 
ing. His book is particularly welcome 
at this time since it treats in large part 
of phases of foreign credit work which 
have been only too much neglected. 
Thus, for example, Mr. Poole gives a 
very clear and exhaustive presentation 
of the pros and cons of foreign credit 
insurance, a subject which has occupied 
the minds of foreign credit and éxport 
managers for many years. Mr. Poole’s 
analysis should be of great assistance 
to the foreign trader and help him to 
determine his relation to this much 
mooted subject. 

The author discusses in detail the 
various services which are now avail 
able for the procuring of foreign credit 
information and shows how these ser- 
vices may be employed in the intelli- 
gent granting of foreign credit. 

Among the most interesting chapters 
in the book is the one on the respec 
tive merits of discounting draits or 
holding them for collection, and Mr. 
Poole’s views on the subject will prove 
interesting and valuable to many busi- 
ness houses that have been undecided 
as to which course to follow in han- 
dling draft transactions. The chapters 
on the subject of commercial letters of 
credit and on the collection of foreign 
accounts and proper credit department 
methods are deserving of careful read- 
ing. Mr. Poole concludes his _ book 
with a brief discussion of the foreign 
commercial laws with which a credit 
man must be familiar in order to pro 
tect the interest of his firm. 

We recommend this book both as 4 
text book to the student studying for 
eign trade, and also as a valuable book 
of reference for the experienced export 
or foreign credit manager. . 


based upon these facts. 

Specialist though he must be, he has 
learned that the wider his knowledge, 
the broader his contacts and interest, 
the more effective will be his conduct 
of his business. He lays under tribute, 
therefore, not only the contributions in 
his special field but economics, psychol- 
ogy. sociology and politics. 

May his tribe increase! For upon its 
increase depends in large part the solt- 
tion of many of our most harassing 
national and international problems. 
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ASSOCIATION TS WANTED 
ere is a promising secretarial opening 
Credit Men’s ‘Acsodialion in the North East. A 
plicants should give fullest details as to , 
ence, qualifications, etc. Apply, Room 1201, Ne 
tional Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Ror, 
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‘> The quality and sufficiency of insurance are of impor- 
bus tance to the Credit Man. 
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— The Casualty and Bonding insurance sold by the Mary- 

ore land Casualty Company is real insurance. With its 
strength in its resources of over $33,000,000, its over- 
sight by the States, its thorough inspection service, its 
efficient claim management, its agency and official per- 
sonnel and the certainty of its manifold service, as a 
stock casualty and bonding company it gives to its 
policyholders every possible assurance in the insur- 
ance it sells. 
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Yearly Fire Tax We All Pay 
(Continued from page 22) 


not exist if the sense of moral obliga- 
tion on the part of our citizens and 
particularly our business men were 
what it should be, Too strong an em- 
phasis cannot be laid upon this, for 
the evil is one that is steadily growing 
in spite of all that has been done in 
the way of improved construction and 
installation of modern private fire-tight- 
ing equipment such as _ automatic 
sprinklers. With all the measures that 


GTock FIRE INSURANCE is conducted on the “live and let live”’’ principle. 


engineering skill has devised the annual 
toll from fire waste is steadily mount- 
ing, to the great discredit of the Na- 
tion, 

It would appear that all business as- 
seociations should give this problem 
special attention with a view of using 
the machinery of their organizations 
in education work that will aid in solv- 
ing the problem, The influence of 
such bodies may be incalculable in 
bringing about needed reforms and the 
adoption of better methods ana prac: 
tices in their particular fields of ac- 
tivity. 
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Try This on Your Type. 
writer 


IN ORDER TO TEST the spelling ability of 
candidates for stenographer an execy. 
tive in the credit world dictates to the 
neophyte the following sentence: 

“It is agreeable to view the embar. 
rassment of a harassed peddler or sad. 
dler sitting on a cemetery wall gauging 
the symmetry of a skillfully peeled po. 
tato,” 

Every year or so, he finds a stenog. 
rapher who gets every word right, 


An ad- 


herence to this principle has made the United States what it is—industrially and com. 


mercially. 


which our national prosperity is based. 


It naturally follows that a departure from it must weaken the fabric upon 


Che Phenix Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, $14,600,000 


Connecticut Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, $5,300,000 


fou TABLE fre EMarine Infurance (6mpany ProvinENce. RL 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, $2,700,000 





Your Will— Have You Made It? 


XPERIENCE shows that few men have made their Wills. 
At the death of E. H. Harriman, the world was amazed 
at the brevity of his Will. 

He was one of the greatest financial geniuses this country has produced, 
and yet his Will was one of the shortest complete Wills ever probated. 

Its exact form has often been followed by others. If you have not made 
your Will, you may be interested in seeing a copy of this now famous docu- 
ment, which made provision for the distribution of an estate of millions, and 
which was effected without legal difficulty. 

Shall we forward you a copy of this Will,— with a form of Will based 
thereon, adapted to the laws of the State in which you reside,— which may be 
conveniently used in making your own Will. 


Address inquiries to Agency Department. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Home Office Building, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Announcing a New Member of the 
Glens Falls Family 


The Commerce Insurance Company 
of Albany, New York, one of the excep- 
tionally good companies which has here- 
tofore operated within a limited area, 
has passed under the management and 
direction of the Glens Falls organiza- 
tion, although it will be continued as a 
separate and going corporation, 


INSURANCE 


The Commerce enjoys an unblem- 
ished reputation and has rendered sixty- 
four years of honorable service since it 
was founded in 1859. It has always 
been a supporter of good practices and 
will bring added strength to any agency 
which secures its commission. 


COMPANY 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


E. W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President F. M. SMALLEY, Secretary R. C CARTER, Treasurer 
J. A. MAVON, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, Assistant Secretaries 





America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


More than a Century 
of Service 


Etna Policies 
Pa AL kOe Maa 


Fire Sprinkler eect 
Marine Coreg co cae mC 
Automobile wheese aes 


Tornado SMe ie rere 
Rent Salesmen’s Samples 
Conte ees Transit Floaters 


aan Automobile Truck Transit 
Use and Occupancy Explosion ~ ; 
Profits Riot and Civil Commotion 


Losses Paid over 


WALURNOOUO0 


AGENTS AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 


Addresses Wanted 


ALBERT, J. A., formerly of St. Cesaire, Que. 
bec, now supposed to be living in Springfield, 


fass. 
ANDREWS, BEN, formerly in the oil business 
at Burch, South Dakota. 

BATH, B. B., formerly of Statesboro, Ga. ang 
Savannah, Ga. 

CAROLLA, D., formerly in business at 675 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


CAV W. P. (“‘Bill’”’), formerly in the gro. 


s in Seattle and is a packer by trade. 
EARDEN’S, Modesto, California. 
DOWD CG T. Mentrese, Colorado 
EDWARDS, E. C., formerly of Wessington 
Springs, Soutu Dakota, aiso Gaum Valley, South 
Dakota. 


EVANS, J. H., last known address Zanesville, 
hio. 
FERRILLE, H. A., former address 145 Dun. 


ning Avenue, San Antonio, Texas, later located 
at Prior, Oklahoma. 


_ FRIEDMAN, JAMES B., formerly of Wil. 
n 


formerly of Boston, 
Mass., now either in New York City or Opelika, 
Alabama. 

HANSON, C. H., previously at Vivian, South 
Dakota, in the Garage and Oil business. 

HARTER, DEWEY J., recently at 318 South 
19th Street, Omaha, Nebraska, in the general 
painting contracting business. 

HELLER, N. C., 9165 South Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. } 


HIBNER, OTTO, previously in the oil busi. 
ness at Turtle Lake, North Dakota. 

KAPLAN, M., formerly operated the Endicott 
Specialty Company, 456 Columbus Avenue, New 
York City. 


KESLER, CHARLES F., formerly operated a 
general store at Cornelia and later at Lakemont 
Georgia. : 


LIAKOS, CONSTANCE G., Tinley Park, Ilj- 


nois. 
LINEMAN, E. A., previously at Mechanics. 
ville, Lowa. 

LOFTMAN, A. G., formerly operated the Bos- 
ton Fish Company, 616 Hennepin Avenue, Minne. 
apolis, Minnesota. Previous to this understand 
he was located in Seattle connected with the 
Southern Alaska Canning Company and the Na- 
tions! Tndenendent Fisheries Company. 

LUCK, J. R., formerly doing business as The 


Newton Electric Company, Newton, Iowa. 
MASON, C: L. 


» recently at Byers, Loveland 
and Denver, Colorado. 


MILLER, JOHN L., formerly of Haigler, Ne. 
braska. 
MOORE, W. M., previously at Urbana, Iowa. 
MOSS BROS. GREATER SHOWS, T. 0. 
Moss, Manager, formerly of Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
NELSON, W. A., formerly of Martinsville, 
Ill., in the jewelry business. 


NUNNALLY, 


- H., formerly of Hilltonia, 
*Ga., and later of Canton, N. C 


OKEH OPTICAL COMPANY, last known 
address 142 East 32nd Street, New York City. 
OPHEIM, LEO, formerly in the upholstery 
and furniture business at Sioux Falls,:South Da- 
kota. Reported to have gone to California. 
RIGGS, WM. J., formerly doing business as 
the Bismarck Radiator Works, Bismarck, North 
Dakota. Now reported to be selling check writers 
for the Check-O-Meter Sales Company. 
ROWETH, E. 


C., formerly in the Gas and Oil 
business at Wauneta, Nebraska. 


SOROKIN, L., 257 Mattison Avenue, Asbury 
Park, N 


SPARKS, STANLEY W., previously located 
in New New York City, later in Cleveland, and 
last heard from in New Orleans. 

STEPHENS, HARRY L., formerly of Beulah, 
North Dakota. 

WESTERN SUPPLY & MFG. CO., Robert 


J. Mills, Proprietor, 23 South Clinton Street, Chi- 
cago. Til, 


WILSON, R. C., recently located at Long 
Beach, Miss. 


Information Wanted 


Members having dealings with MAURICE 


FOX, trading as the STANDARD MERCAN- 
TILE COMPANY, 535 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will please communicate with this 
office. 


Parties having received orders from __ the 
GREENFIELD CONSTRUCTION COM- 
PANY, Portsmouth, Ohio, will please communi- 
cate with this office. 


Parties ing dealing with R. J. JONES, of 
Norfolk, Virginia, will please communicate with 
this office, 


Parties having dealings with the MARTIN 
SUPPLIES COMPANY, of Albany, N. Y., will 
please get in touch with this office. 

Parties having dealings with J. A. MENDEL. 
SON, claiming to be a member of the firm of 
BROWNING & MENDELSON, of Havana, 
Cuba, calling upon the trunk and bag trade gen- 
erally, will please communicate with this office. 

Members having dealings with F. P. NASSAR 
COMPANY, 401 Broadway, New York City, will 
jlease advise this office. ? 
Varues having dealings with R. J. JONES, of 
LEY, 1208 South Adams Street, Peoria, Illinois, 
will please get in touch with this office 
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. ues gained through years of under- 
Fe | a Seg) = writing experience enable The Frank- 
svi, ; Sa lin Fire of Philadelphia to offer an insurance 
cated | Tees . . service of unquestioned reliability. 
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eid | Your insurance problem will be solved to your 
eneral | LIST OF : : 
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ie | ee fi ; advantage. Consult a Franklin Rep- 
busi. | Automobile, Earth- ; resentative. 
dicot quake, Explosion, 
n ti Fire and Lightning, 
ted Hail, Marine, Profits 
: and Commissions, 


Bos. Sprinkler ‘Leakage, 
of Philadelphia 
h the Use and Occupancy, 


i Rents, Rental Val- 

anicy , ues, Registered Mail, The Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
— Tourists Baggage, 

7 | Windetorm. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
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HE actual value of plants, office build- 


ings, factories and equipmentare of no 

worth to the credit man unless he 
knows that they are financially secured with 
safe insurance. 


The City of New York Fire Insurance Com- 
pany’s signature to a policy is a guarantee of 


sure protection. 
LIST OF 


: POLICIE 
Choose your insurance as you would your most o s 
Fire and Lightning, 


. . s . 
expensive machinery. Be sure it's right! Adsamahie, tenia 
sion, Hail, Parcel 
Post, Profits and 
Commissions, Rain, 
Registered Mail, 
Rents, Rental Val- 
_ Riot —_ — 
e ommotion, Sprink- 
The City of New York Insurance Company ler Leakage, Tourists 
Baggage, Use and 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President Occupancy, Wind- 


storm. 



































Bet his inkwell’s dry again. 
Seems like all I do ‘round 
this place is wash out ink- 
stands, or run around with 
a bottle of ink fillin’ ’em 
up. Bill says where he is 
they use Sengbusch Self- 
Closing Inkstands. He fills 
’em once a year—maybe. 
They ajn’t called “Self- 
Closing” for nothin’.” 
TRY ONE TEN DAYS FREE 
Just let us have the name: and ad- 
dress of your stationer—on the 
margin of this if you wish— 


and we will send you an order 
on him for ten days’ free trial! 


Penglusch- 


Self-Closing Inkstand Ga 
Piiwaukes, Wie 


Germany’s Capacity to Pay 
(Continued from page 38) 


versally acknowledged, thinks well of 
the book and says, “I believe 
that the book is very’ valuable 
and that it deserves the most careful 
consideration of all students or the 
problem. With many of the conclu- 
sions of the book I am in ‘full accord. 
Its examination of the present facts of 
the German situation seems to me to 
be very thorough and very impressive. 
The book is conceived in a scientific 
spirit and the authors have made every 
effort to be judicially impartial. I 
think the writers have proved conclu- 
sively that Germany has, for the pres- 
ent, exhausted her capacity to make 
rea] reparation payments; that pay- 
ments which she has so far made have 
been out of capital or from the sale of 
marks and mark securities abroad. 
rather than out of income; and that 
the occupation of the Ruhr is steadily 
lessening the prospects of substantial 
payments from Germany. 


“On the other hand, I find myself 
quite unable to concur in much ot their 
argument which relates to Germany’s 
future capacity to pay, if a sound ad- 
justment of the reparations problem 
could speedily be made and if Germany 
could be given a chance to rehabilitate 
her finances and her economic life,” 

Without entering into the detailed 
argument, it may be said that Dr. An- 
derson believes that once given a sound 
readjustment Germany in the future 
“can make substantial reparation pay- 
ments in the form of annuities spread 
out over a period of years.” in four 
or five years under favorable con- 
Gitions, Germany, he says, “can create 


FIRE 
TORNADO 
USE AND 
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Ohba w one) 


110 William Street 


Horat ae 


“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


ORTHERN 


Assurance Company, Limited 
OF LONDON 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
55 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


FIRE LOSSES PAID IN UNITED STATES OVER $50,000,000.00 
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a situation whereby her surplus of pro- 
duction over consumption will be 
greater than it was in pre-war days” 
(when it was, however, not very con- 
siderable). This she can accomplish 
by sacrifices, by reducing her standard 
of living, etc. 

Enough has beén said to indicate 
the reviewer’s belief that the book is 


deserving of careful reading because it 
is a real contribution to the subject. 
Some of the chapter titles will give 
an idea of the topics treated: What 
Paying Foreign Debts Involves; Ger- 
many’s International Balance ot Ac- 
counts; What Germany has Paid and 
How; German Foreign Trade Require- 
ments; How France met the Indemnity 





Buyers Guide 
(eo) 
Office Helps 


“THE SPEEDOGRAPH IN 
MODERN BUSINESS” 


This is the title of our booklet 
describing a new and efficient 
method of making up to 100 
copies of anything typed, writ- 
ten or drawn. 

Send for your copy today. You 
should know about the SPEED- 
OGRAPH and the many ways 
in which it can be used profit- 
ably, right in your own office. 


e 
C. Beck Duplicator Co. 


476 Broadway New York 
LOOSE LEAF 


BINDERS 


Simple, Practical, Economical. Your Rec- 

ords Always Intact and Accessible. $3.50 

per dozen. Write today for free sample. 
om AC ING CO. 


1228 Intervale Ave., New York Ci 
INSURANCE 


ENVEL TRUST CO.’S 


THE TAMPER PROOF KIND 
Stronger, Safer, Better Looking—Made in 
Red Rope, Manila, Kraft, Cloth Lined, Flat 
and Expanding, Mailing and Filing—Send 

‘or Samples. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CoO. 
55 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


FB 


FOR BANKS 


of 1871; International Implications of 
the Problem, Among the most interest- 
ing chapters in the book are the appen- 
dices: Germany’s International ‘l'rade 
and Financial Accounts; Methods of 
Accounting of the Reparation Commis- 
sion; The Valuation Problem in Con- 
nection with German Treaty Fulfill- 
ment; Brief Tabular Summary of 
Principal Official Proposals for Settle- 
ment of the Reparation Problem trom 
1920 to 1923. These chapters turnish 
interesting material on the question of 
how much Germany has paid on repara- 
tion account. The authors of the book 
reject the figures of approximately two 
billion dollars credited to Germany by 
the Reparation Commission, and also 
the figures of fourteen billion dollars 
which the Germans claim they have 
paid in execution of the Versailles 
Treaty, and conclude that the cost to 
Germany of reparation fulfillment up to 
September 19, 1922, has been about six 
and one-half billion dollars, 


“Germany’s Capacity to Pay” will be 
read by every student of international 
affairs, whatever the emotional or 
other bias with which he approaches 
the subject, for whether he rejects it 
in toto—in which case he surely ought 
to be ready to answer figures with 
figures and facts with facts,—or whether 
he accepts its conclusions in large part, 
he cannot pretend to be informed with- 
out having read the most comprehen- 
sive study that has yet appeared on the 
subject. 








GEM ADDING MACHINE 
250.060 Sold Since 1904 


Simple, 
Practical, 
Portable, 
Fits Pocket 
or Desk 
Drawer. 
Price $15.00 


Automatic Adding Machine Co. 
115 West Broadway, New York City 


USE 
BINDERS, FORMSand SUPPLIES 
in YOUR 


ACCOUNTING WORK 


Bing Yura lemens 


ASK for sample forms 
stating nature of business 
for which required. 


A.E.BoycE COMPANY 


ee Systems Engineers 


M a. tationers 
BOYCE B'LDG., MUNCIE, IND. 


Avoid the high cost of SPECIAL 
RULED FORMS. A Boyce Standard 
Form will serve your purpose better. 


Positions Wanted 
CREDIT MAN, ATTORNEY, COLLECTION 
MANAGER—Now employed, wishes to locate in 
the South or on Western Coast to avoid cold 
weather on account of family health. College 
education, member of bar. Sioa years with 
present firm. Two .eeks’ notice necessary. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 859. 

AUDITOR AND CREDIT MAN—Young ex- 
ecutive, age 28, married. Five years’ experience in 
general accounting, five years as auditor, office 
manager and credit man in wholesale and jobbing 
lines, well versed in taxes and financial matters, 
commercial law and corporation management, will 
consider permanent position with reliable concern 
in or near Cleveland, Ohio. Engaged at present. 
A-1 references furnished. Address Advertisement 


860. 

CREDIT INVESTIGATOR—Two years’ experi- 
ence, wishes position with reliable firm or office. 
Address Advertisement 861. 

OUTSIDE POSITION AS ADJUSTER, IN- 
VESTIGATOR OR INSIDE RETAIL CRED- 
IT WORK—Six years’ experience, age 28, mar- 
ried. Desire to make connection with responsible 
house where advancement is certain when ability 
is proven. Salary at beginning of secondary 
consideration. Address Advertisement 862. 
ACCOUNTING, CREDIT AND COLLEC- 
TION EXECUTIVE—Ten years’ experience in 
accounting, systematizing of office routine, credit, 
collection and treasurer’s work; desire connection 
with like duties. Capable of assuming responsi- 
bilities. Protestant, age 30, married. Address 
Advertisement 863. . 
CREDIT MANAGER—Available Oct. 1. Fifteen 
years’ in that capacity with big steel company. 
Recent merger with a larger one automatically 
released him. Would like similar position with 
allied industry or with bank or trust company. 
Best references. Interview with executives de- 
sired. Address Advertisement 868. 

THE JOB I WANT—Is in some credit depart- 
ment of a wholesale house located in New York 
City. I am not after a title, but after a chance 
to forge ahead and advance. Age 22. Have taken 
the Alexander Hamilton course and made other 
specialized studies in credit work. Available at 
once. Address Advertisement 865. 





Like having a phone- 
booth on your 


Hush-A-Phone is a 
Voice Silencer which 
allows confidential 
speaking over the 
phone at your desk, 
without fear of being 
overheard. 

1. People beside you 
cannot overhear 
what you say. 

2. No one is dis- 
turbed by other 
people’s phone 
talks. 

3. Clearer messages are possible be- 

cause outside noises are eliminated. 

Hush-A-Phone is not a permanent at- 

tachment, but slips on or off in a 

moment. A demonstrated success, 
thousands in use. Send for booklet— 

“How to make your telephone as private 

as a booth.” 


Hush-A-Phone Corp. 


19 Madison Avenue New York 





THE NEW VISIBLE RECORD 
KEEPING METHOD 
In 3g the Space 


With 3g the Weight 
And 435 Less Cost 


For Information Write 


VISIBLE RECORDS EQUIPMENT CO 
226 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER 
OR ASSISTANT—Age 33, university graduate 
and law student, would like a connection with a 
firm in the West or middle West. Have had six 
years’ successful experience in credits and collec- 
tions and as accountant with leading dry goods 
jobbing and shoe manufacturing house. Am re- 
liable and resourceful and competent to take full 
charge. My collection letters bring excellent re- 
sults while leaving commercial friendship undis- 
turbed. Available immediately. Salary $3,000. 
Address Advertisement 866. 


CREDIT MAN—Desires to make connection with 
a live, progressive concern, no matter where. Age 
31, single, Has specialized in credits and its ap- 
plication for the past eight years. Believes in a 
broad, constructive policy. At present employed 
as credit manager and assistant treasurer in a 
mine and factory supply house. Opportunity for 
further advancement only reason for seeking 
change. Available on short notice. Address Ad- 
vertisement 864. 

EXECUTIVE—Fifteen years’ thorough and logic- 
al business experience with large manufacturers 
of national prominence. Considerable responsi- 
bilities. College education; legal experience, cred- 
it management, general office management, execu 
tive of a supervisory capacity, constructive credit 
and sales personnel work and analyst of general 
business conditions. Initial salary $4,800. Address 
Advertisement 867. 


EXECUTIVE—Age 36, now engaged, desires 
change. Seventeen years’ practical experience in 
accounting, banking, budget preparation and con- 
trol, credits and collections, departmental co-ordi- 
nation, financing, formulation of business policies, 
income taxation and executive office management. 
Prefer position as comptroller or assistant to domi- 
nant officers or owners of a large company. 
Salary $9,000 subject to negotiation. Address Ad- 
vertisement 869. 





Measuring Credit Risks 
Credit Men Must Be Ever Vigilant 
By W. D. Upton 


Sec.-Treas. Isaac Walker Hardware Co., Peoria, IIl. 


UST because a prospective custom- 

er has received credit from another 

house is no good reason why your 
firm should extend him credit. It is 
true, perhaps, that misery loves com- 
pany, but it does not follow that the 
wide-awake credit man should shut his 
eyes and slide off into misery because 
some one has gone before. 


With the experience of an interested 
creditor before you who has sold the 
cebtor for years—‘Highest credit $300; 
amount owing $300; nothing past due; 
pays promptly,”—surely you may feel 
that the debtor is a safe risk for your 
first order of $50 or $100, and you will 
ship the order if it is a first order. But 
at the same time, or probably before 
shipping, you have asked the mercar- 
tile agencies for a copy of their reports 
because you wanted to get those tell- 
tale antecedents. In Peoria we are glad 
to give the mercantile agencies credit 
for prompt responses to our requests 
for information. Often they have the 
full report we ask for on file. In such 
cases we have, the same day or the 
day following, requested full report,— 
stating whether or not the financial an- 
alysis is based on a signed statement, 
—or it may be read to us at once over 
the telephone. 


It usually takes from two to five days 
to get credit experience letters re- 
turned, depending upon the distance. 
But with a few interchange bureau re- 
ports on hand, direct credit experience 
letters, supplemented by one or more 
agency reports on the prospective debt- 
or, it is a comparatively simple matter 
to decide whether it is wise to sell 
John Doe on regular terms, cash in ad- 
vance, or possibly sight draft, bill of 
lading attached. 


Clearly there is great responsibility in 
a credit man’s work. The assets of his 
firm are distributed among many cus- 
tomers. There must be unity between 
the credit manager and the sales de- 
partment. Each must have entire con- 
fidence in the other. This applies es- 
pecially to the traveling men; they 
should have confidence in the credit 
manager as abiding as in the old days 
subjects had for their king. The king 
could do no wrong. Let us stress once 
more the importance of co-operation 
and. team work between the credit and 
sales workers of a business. 


The exchange of credit information 
has become imperative because travel- 
ing men are at a disadvantage in ob- 
taining information as to the true con- 
dition of the merchant from whom 
they take the first order or even the 
merchant they have sold for years. A 
lack of trust, which the merchant is 
quick to resent, is implied if the travel- 
er asks him questions which show 
some doubt of the merchant’s abilitv 
to pay his bills. No one in the town 
where the merchant lives will want to 


hurt his credit. Even the banks hesi- 
tate to give out facts of an unfavorable 
nature about a depositor. 


But among jobbers, manufacturers 
and others, the situation is different. 
For their own protection they have 
learned that they must tell the truth, 
must give their brother credit man all 
the facts and conditions. If inside in- 
formation is in their possession, they 
feel bound to share it with those inter- 
ested. Bread so cast on the water will 
return after many days. With them 
the precept is clear to go out of their 
way to dig out information, if neces- 
sary, to warn others off the rocks on 
which they lost money, knowing that 
some one else will warn them in like 
manner. 


GETTING ALL POSSIBLE 
INFORMATION 

Every credit man must see to it by 
proper investigation that every possi- 
ble chance of loss is eliminated before 
the new account is put on the books of 
his firm, and must continue the investi- 
gation until the debtor has paid and 
the account is closed. Before the 
order is shipped there should be the 
traveler’s personal opinion. It is usu- 
ally optimistic. Possibly the bank’s 
comments are had; certainly a report 
from the interchange bureau, if fortu- 
nate enough to have one in the town. 
The mercantile agency report should 
not be overlooked. Then with the data 
all together and co-ordinated, the credit 
risk will be measured intelligently and 
accurately and the loss ratio be held 
firmly down. 


After the account is opened, acts 
speak louder than words. How does 
the debtor pay? Does he discount? 
Does he make unjust claims? Does he 
pay when due? Does he want to do 
business on the seller’s capital or is he 
willing to pay interest on accounts past 
due? Does he pay drafts? These are 
the guide posts that help in forming 
an opinion of a customer’s account and 
its desirability from a credit man’s 
viewpoint. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of salvation, and there are al- 
ways certain signals that the watchful 
eye may discern in the way the debtor 
pays his account. 


A small account will command the 
seller’s respect and be greatly es- 
teemed if it is promptly paid, for large 
numbers of small accounts mean vol- 
ume; but when an account is past due, 
large or small, when promises are 
broken, then the debtor seems to say, 
“I am in deep, Old Top. Why worry?” 
But the credit man worries for very 
truth and must not relax in efforts to 
collect until every possible facility has 
been exhausted. 


Let me say to the credit man out of 
my experience: 


Keep your eyes and ears open. 
Don’t get rusty. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


Keep young. 

See the bright side and be happy; but 
see the facts and don’t be foolish. 

Don’t take a chance with your money 
or the money which those associated 
with you have put under your control. 

When the data before you says, Cay- 
tion, stop and listen. 

Have the courage of your convictions 
and remember that it is extremely easy 
to grant credit but exceedingly exrpen- 
sive if you do it unwisely. 

Better to turn an order down—better 
to turn many orders down—than to ac- 
cumulate bad accounts and fill ledgers 
with frozen credits. 


Ross Joins Sec. Tregoe’s 
Staff 


THE staff of Secretary-Treasurer J. 

H. Tregoe of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men is greatly strength- 
ened by the addition of John W. H. 
Ross as Manager of the Membership 
Department of the Association, succeed- 
ing E. G. Bric, resigned. Mr. Ross, who 
started his business career as an ac- 
countant and bookkeeper, entered the 
credit field in 1919 as assistant credit 
man in the National Lead Co, N. Y. 
Just before taking up his present 
duties, he was export credit manager 
for the Simonds Saw & Steel Co., N. 
x1. He has been a member of the N. Y. 
Credit Men’s Association since 1919, 
and has seen active service on the 
Supervisory Committee of the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau of the Na- 
tional Association for the past four 
years. 


Mr. Ross believes in the theory that 
the business man should devote a part 
of the day to recreation and declares 
that in fishing and automobiling he finds 
two very beneficial forms of relaxation. 


The Crepir Monrniy extends a cor- 
dial welcome to this credit man enter- 
ing the broad and useful field of credit 
association work. 


Widely experienced CREDIT and COLLEC 
TION EXECUTIVE past seven years travelling 
from Coast to Coast in capacity where judgment, 
initiative, ability, tact, firmness were required. 
with knowledge of practice in commercial law to 
handle payment of current and past due accounts, 
consignments, replevin cases, repossessions, con 
versions, embezzlement acts, bankruptcy cases: 
previous position 10 years. Executive with manu 
facturer. Familiar with financial statements, fix- 
ing lines of credit wavs and means of handling 
delinquent accounts, stimulating action and keep- 
ing the account on the books; Desire connec 
tion where wide experience with accounts in all 
phases will be available as a producer and a 
builder. Age 45, Married, family, Christian, col 
lege education. High-class credentials. $3,000 
per annum start. Address Advertisement 871 
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Information That Makes Better Credit Men 


If a good job came your way tomorrow, are you Senior Certificate. Both are designed to give prac- 
prepared to hold it down? Could you make a safe tical, useful information. 
analysis of a statement? Would you be able to put 

your finger on the authoritative sources of credit Start One of Them Today. 
information? Do you know exactly how and when 
to exercise legal rights—or when to agree to com- 
position? Would you understand the relation of 
economic laws to credit extension ? 


Regular courses 
cover twenty weeks. Mailed periodically or 7 
all at once, as you choose. Each course / 
individually costs $12.50. Two taken the ff 
same year, the second costs only $7.50, 


or $20.00 for the two. 
These are questions that every good credit man 


must be able to answer. You will find these and These Prices Entitle 


You to 
hundreds of others answered in terms you under- 


; membership in the National Director, 
stand in the National Institute of Credit Courses Institute of Credit. The NATIONAL INSTITUTE 


or CREDIT, 


PS 41 Park Row, New 


in “Credits and Collections” and “Basic Econom- “Credit Monthly” is also 
see 7 York City. 
> 


ics.” These courses are prepared on the lecture, included as an adjunct .< aaa 
problem, study plan—you get real help from them. to each course. Make “4 . money order) in payment of the 


following course (check course de-/| 
your spare time oer 


J {1 Credit & Collections 
} , -] vo > ay y i iv- {] Basic Economics ........ 
Credit Men and Young Men preparing to enter the pay you big div [] Credit & Collections und Basi: 
credit field all over the country have saved their idends. Mark 7 Eecnemsten «...++++- 20.00 
é I a 4% I understand that this entitles me to mem- 

employers thousands of dollars and greatly in- the course J bership in the National Institute of Credit and 

‘ - J i / one Year’s subscription to “Credit Monthly.” 
creased their own salaries through these courses. you want. Please send material: 

Weekly All 

Both are absolutely necessary before you can be- Mail the 7 oo oh ana tacctiaetas 
come an Associate or Fellow of the National Insti- Coupon 


; ; : Today 
tute of Credit. Both are required for Junior and 


| 
| 
4 JoHN Wuyte, Pu.D., | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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AFTER LIBERALLY PROVIDING FOR ALL RESERVES THE 
SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHCLDERS IS 
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“WHAT PEOPLE 
THINK WE ARE” 


Character is what we are. Reputation is what 
people think we are because of the character 
we have exhibited. 


Just as reputation is often the governing fac- 
tor in extending credit in many lines of busi- 
ness. 


Just so does the reputation of a fire insurance 


company—past performances—indicate the 
dependability of that institution, no matter 
' what situation may confront it. 


The reputation of The Home of New York is 
one of the factors that has earned for the com- 
pany the title of The Strongest Fire Insurance 
Company in America. 


pa ® , : 
¥- = » 
Che HOME BSuRANE NEW YORK 
Elbridge G. Snow, President 
Organized 1853 Cash Capital *18,000,000 





Agriculture, Manufacturing and 
Transportation are our three great- 
est income producing industries. 
Fundamental to our national well- 
being and prosperity, they must be 
safeguarded and protected so that 
they may continue to yield in in- 
creasing measure new wealth and 
capital. 


For seventy years the Agricul- 
tural Insurance Company has 
served the insurance needs of these 
great industries and of a host of 


THE CREDIT MONTIIjy 


THE NATIONS WEALTH 


smaller ones, and thus has contrib- 
uted to the wealth and _ stability 
of American business. We are 
proud of our record, as attested 
by a disinterested authority,— 
Best’s Insurance Reports, which 
says: 


“Its underwriting policy has been 
conservative and successful. The 
company has made steady progress 
and bears an excellent reputation 
concerning its treatment of loss 
claimants and in all other respects.” 


AGRICULTURAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


AUTOMOBILE 
REGISTERED MAIL 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


WINDSTORM 
PARCEL POST 
EXPLOSION 
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Can You Measure up to the 
Credit Man of Today 7? 


\ 


Dr. Joun Wuyte, 


mation concerning the following 


rt. IME was when a credit man’s chief duty 
was to try to collect overdue bills. 


Today, in addition to preventing the occur- 
rence of overdue bills, he figures in the en- 
tire plans of business from sales expansion 
down. He is expected to know when to sell, 
where it is safe to sell, what the present con- 
ditions are in the business world, how future 
conditions are shaping themselves—all these 
and a score of other things formerly thought 
outside his field. 


How can you measure up to these ever in- 
creasing demands on the credit man? By 
arming yourself with knowledge! Prepare 
yourself, in your spare time, for these bigger 
responsibilities—the business world is will- 
ing and anxious to pay the man who can 
bear them. 


The National Institute of Credit makes it 


\_ easy for you to shoulder bigger respon- 


sibilities with its Home Study Courses 
in “Credits and Collections” and 
\. “Basie Economics.” These courses 
are planned to give you practical, 
*\ usable information on the bigger 
problems of credit. They are 
planned and written by the 
biggest men in the credit 
\. field—vwritten to give you 
knowledge rather than 

\ theory. 


Will you kindly mail me infor- 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
or CRepIT, 

41 Park Row 
New York City. 


courses: (Check course desired) \ 
“Basic Economics” ( ) \ 
“Credits and Collection” ( ) \ 


Remember, they are more than reading 
courses, they are working courses, built 
around the problem of study. 


If you want to beat time, if you want to get 
ahead by the quicker plan of gaining knowl- 
edge, here is your opportunity. Remember, 
you get these courses at non-profit prices. 
They are furnished to you through the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit—the logical place 
to study credit problems—to further the in- 
terests of sound and practical credit methods. 
You pay for the cost of the courses only. 


The National Institute of Credit, a direct out- 
growth of the National Association of Credit 
Men, was founded in answer to the demand 
for courses in Credits and Economics that 
would help solve everyday problems and 


widen the perspective of credit men in 
general. 


Credit men and young men the country over 
have used these courses to climb to bigger 
positions in the credit world—and bigger pay 


Start one today. Each course covers twenty 
weeks—twenty weeks in which you gain 
knowledge and help that might otherwise 
take you years to get. Each course is mailed 
periodically or all at once, as you choose. 


Mail the coupon today. Get ready for bigger 
work—and bigger pay. Simply check the 
course you are interested in. Complete in- 
formation will be mailed you promptly. 


Clip the coupon now before you forget it. 


National Institute of Credit 


41 Park Row 


New York Ciiy 
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A Board of Strategy 


Better Than An Autocrat For a Business 


N his book, “The World Crisis,” Winston Churchill, First Lord 

of the British Admiralty in the early days of the Great War, calls 

attention, perhaps without direct intention of doing so, to a danger 
which often arises in the determination of the campaigns in which 
Army and Navy shall engage. It is a danger with which a business 
has often to contend when its policies are in the forming. 

Lord Kitchener, was the most dominant figure in the early days 
of the War on the side of the Allies. His brilliant achievements, 
before the Great War, the tirelessness and rapidity of his labors, the 
force of his splendid character gave him so great an authority that 
no associate, not even a cabinet minister, dared to oppose him. No 
one had the temerity to insist upon a board of strategy to work out 
plans. The labors of such a board, if it had been appointed, seemed 
likely to be altogether unavailing. 

The errors of the first year of the War as they are now seen may 
be chargeable to one man’s predominance, carrying with it necessarily 
the weaknesses as well as the strength of one great leader. 

What is true in the strategy of war, is true in the strategy of busi- 
ness. One man, autocratic dominance over a business, lays the busi- 
ness open to the unchecked weaknesses and errors of one man. It 
were safer to rely upon a board of strategy whether in war or in 
business. The board should be composed of men each of whom, 
while holding in deep respect the judgment of all the others, con- 
tributes,—out of a trained and well-poised though perhaps not 
brilliant mind,—to the formulation of plans of operation. ‘This is 
safer than to rely upon one brilliant, all-dominating figure which 
brooks no interference and sweeps aside all suggestions and criti- 
cisms. 7 

We have here indicated one principle that contributes to sound, 
stable and permanent business. 


Pills o> | 


Editor. 
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The sturdy 


Autocar 


Wherever there’s a road 


The Detroit branch of the National Biscuit Com. 
pany, which is illustrated below, operates 22 
trucks, Autocars exclusively. The Autocar direct 
factory branch in Detroit assures expert, standard- 
ized service for this fleet. Thus the Detroit branches 
of two national organizations work together for 
prompt, economical delivery of food 

products. The National Biscuit Company 

owns and operates throughout 

the country 114 Autocar Trucks 

of all models and capacities. 


The Autocar Company 
Ardmore, Pa. 
BRANCHES IN 46 CITIES 


A complete line of Autocar trucks—new, rebuilt and reconditioned 
Capacities 1 to 6 tons—Chassis prices $1100 to $4350 





